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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  December  2G,  1917. 

Sir:  Altlioiigh  there  are  in  the  United  States  many  thousands  of 
crippled  children,  probably  as  many  as  there  are  of  deaf  and  blind, 
little  attention  has  been  given  them  as  a  class.  They  are  not  even 
enumerated  m  the  decennial  Federal  census.  While  special  provi- 
sion for  the  deaf  and  blind  children  is  made  in  all  States  and  for 
feeble-minded  and  incorrigible  children  in  most  of  the  States,  few 
States  make  any  special  provisioTi  for  the  care  and  educatio.i  of 
crippled  children,  and  in  only  half  a  dozen  cities  are  there  separate 
schools  or  classes  for  them,  and  in  the  schools  of  most  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  districts  not  even  suitable  seats  and  desks  are  provided  for 
them.  It  is  therefore  aU  the  more  important  that  what  has  been 
done  by  the  public  schools  of  the  few  cities  that  have  given  most 
attention  to  this  matter  be  known. 

The  manuscript  transmitted  herewith  on  public  school  classes  for 

crippled  children  is  the  result  of  a  study  made  at  my   request  by 

Edith  Reeves  Solenberger.     I  recommend  thai,  it  be  published  as  a 

bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Comiaissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  tue  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Every  child  wants  to  be  like  other  children.  The  habit  of  children 
over  6  years  of  age  is  to  go  to  school.  Any  child  who  is  unable  to 
do  so  because  he  is  physically  crippled  misses  a  great  deal  more  than 
instruction.  Many  crippled  children  have  grown  up  to  be  "queer" 
in  an  unnecessary  degree  because  they  have  mingled  so  little  with 
children  of  their  owti  age.  They  have  been  treated  in  special  fashion 
by  their  parents,  sometimes  harshly  in  ignorant  homes,  but  more 
often  with  a  mistaken  kindness  which  saved  the  "poor  cripple"  of 
the  family  all  exertion  and  robbed  him  of  the  ambition  to  develop 
such  powers  of  mind  and  body  as  he  possessed.  For  such  children 
there  is  no  other  tonic  like  the  give-and-take  of  life  in  the  schoolroom 
and  on  the  playground. 

Cripples  in  regular  classes. — A  great  many  children  with  slight  de- 
formities have  always  attended  school  in  regular  classes  with  children 
not  so  handicapped.  People  who  have  worked  for  years  with  crip- 
pled children  say  that  a  crippled  child  able  to  do  so  profits  by  at- 
tending school  with  children  not  crippled.  For  that  reason  the 
superintendents  of  institutions  for  crippled  children  sometimes  send 
the  stronger  ones  out  to  attend  public  school  classes,  even  though 
the  institution  has  a  good  school.' 

Separate  public  school  classes  for  cripples. — But  the  educational 
needs  of  many  crippled  children  can  not  be  met  in  classes  attended 
by  children  who  are  physically  sound.  Cripples  who  are  not  able 
to  go  to  regular  classes  can  attend  separate  classes  for  cripples,  where 
provision  is  made  for  their  transportation  and  for  their  comfort  and 
safety  while  in  school.  In  addition  to  special  care  for  the  health  of 
the  children,  these  classes  for  cripples  offer  school  opportunities  to 
some  deformed  children  who  are  very  sensitive  about  their  appear- 
ance and  incapacity.  They  feel  at  ease  where  they  find  other  chil- 
dren who  have  the  same  difficulties. 

Special  classes  for  crippled  children  have  been  opened  in  public 
and  private  day  schools  in  six  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States, 
namely,  l^^ow  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Clevehmd,  and 
Detroit.     Tliis  pamphlet  will  treat  in  detail  the  work  of  these  day 

I  For  example,  the  Industrial  Home  for  Crippled  Children  in  Pittsburgh. 
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schools,  but  brief  mention  should  be  made  of  the  large  amount  of 
educational  work  done  in  residential  institutions,  some  of  them  pri- 
vate, others  maintained  by  the  States  in  which  the}'  are  located.^ 

Instruction  in  hospitals. — School  work  is  undertaken  in  some  hos- 
pitals where  orthopedic  operations  are  performed  and  children  are 
kept  for  brief  periods  of  recuperation.  Tlie  instruction  in  hospitals, 
however,  is  always  incidental  to  the  physical  cure  of  the  children. 
It  is  often  undertaken  because  a  small  amount  of  study  amuses  the 
children  and  is  thought  by  the  doctors  to  facilitate  their  cure,  rather 
than  because  much  educational  advance  is  expected. 

In  addition  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  convalescent  hos- 
j)itals  for  crippled  children,  usually  located  in  the  country,  whero 
large  numbers  of  crippled  children  live  for  long  periods  while  still 
undergoing  treatment.  The  State  hospital  schools  for  cripples  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota  liave  largo 
graded  schools  comparable  at  all  j)oints  with  the  best  public  schools 
in  their  vicinity.  There  are  half  a  dozen  private  residential  institu- 
tions in  various  States  with  excellent  graded  schools.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  is  the  "Widencr  Memorial  School  in  rhiladol])hia,  a 
magnificently  endowed  mstitution,  where  the  scliool,  like  all  its  other 
departments,  has  the  best  possible  equipment  and  the  highest  stimd- 
ard  of  instruction. 

The  grading  in  scliools  maintained  by  convalescent  hosj)itals  for 
children  is  sometimes  less  exact  than  in  day  schools  because  some  of 
the  children  are  more  badly  cri])pled.  They  have  to  drop  out  of 
school  occasionally  for  operations  and  sometimes  attend  irregularly 
while  taking  special  treatments.  On  the  other  hand,  children  w iio 
need  special  surgical  treatments  arc  often  better  able  to  keep  uj)  with 
their  school  work  if  they  live  at  one  of  the  institutions  than  they 
would  bo  if  they  lived  at  home  and  made  frequent  trips  to  a  chs- 
pcnsary.  The  institution  schools  include,  perhaps,  a  larger  number 
of  crip])led  cliihh'en  wlio  liavo  never  attended  school  before  and  are 
far  behind  the  usual  grade  for  their  age  than  the  day  school  classes 
for  cripples. 

Tiachers  sent  to  instiiutions  for  cripples.  ~  hi  three  cities  the  boards 
of  education  liavo  sent  public-scliool  teachei's  to  i)rivalo  institutions 
to  organize  classes  among  the  crippled  patients.  Most  of  the  chiicheii 
attending  these  classes  are  al)le  to  conio  to  a  room  set  aside  for  school 
work,  but  in(hvi(hial  children  confined  to  tlieir  beds  often  receive 
instruction  from  the  teachers.  This  cooperation  between  the  pubhc 
scliools  and  the  institutions  for  (ri|iples  hius  been  develoi)ed  most 
strikingly  in  Baltimore,  whero  there  is  a  cliuss  for  cripj)ltfs  with  a 

•Residential  Institutions  for  crlpplccl  children  in  the  Cnlterl  States  were  visited  by  the  writer  In  the 
course  of  n  s''  '    '  -  •'      "        "  V     -i  lation  of  New  York.    A  dotallefj  description  (if  the 

work  of  .17  h<  nin  homes  will  be  found  111  the  FounOatlou'bvulumo, 

"Care  and  Educaliuu  of  Cripplod  ChUUnu,"  by  Ldilb  KccvM 
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public-school  teacher  in  each  of  the  three  institutions  for  crippled 
children,  the  Kernan  Hospital  and  Industrial  School  for  Crij)i)lcd 
Children,  the  Children's  Hospital  School,  and  the  Johns  Plopkins 
Hospital  School  and  Convalescent  Home  for  Crippled  Chikhen 
(colored).  In  Philadelpliia  one  pubhc-school  teacher  is  assigned  to 
the  Orthopedic  Hospital.  In  Cliicago  one  pubhc-school  teacher  is 
assigned  to  the  Home  for  Destitute  Crippled  Children,  which  is 
located  near  the  Spalding  School  for  Cripples.  Most  of  the  25  pupils 
at  the  institution  are  bed  cases  and  the  teacher's  work  is  individual 
instruction. 

HISTORY   OF   DAY-SCHOOL    CLASSES.* 

The  history  of  day-school  classes  for  cripples  in  America  shows  in 
several  cities  a  gradual  transition  from  private  to  public  responsi- 
bility. Any  city  board  of  education  may  usually  be  persuaded  to 
provide  a  teacher  for  crippled  children  on  the  ground  that  if  they 
were  not  crippled  they  would  certainly  have  a  right  to  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  and  teachers  would  have  to  be  furnished  for  them. 
The  provision  of  special  seats  and  other  accommodations  which 
make  crippled  children  more  comfortable  is  usually  the  next  step, 
since  it  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  school's  usual  custom  in  pro- 
viding equipment  for  classrooms.  The  two  special  items  of  expense 
which  a  city  usually  undertakes  last  are  the  transportation  of  cripples 
in  busses,  and  the  pi;ovision  of  free  lunches. 

The  best  illustration  of  tliis  development  is  the  work  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.     The  assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Muckley,  writes: 

Our  school  for  cripples  is  the  culmination  of  a  process  of  evolution.  It  began  with 
an  organization  of  women  known  as  the  Sunbeam  Circle,  who  gathered  together  a 
few  crippled  children  in  a  school  and  furnished  for  them  a  teacher.  The  next  step 
in  the  evolution  was  that  the  board  of  education  furnished  the  teacher.  Then  the 
board  of  education  built  a  suitable  building  to  accommodate  these  children.  Mean- 
while, the  Sunbeam  Circle  transported  them  from  their  homes  to  the  school  and  back 
again.  This  function  is  now  performed  by  the  board  of  education.  The  Sunbeam 
Circle  still  continued  to  furnish  lunches  for  the  children;  now  the  board  of  education 
furnishes  everything,  the  children's  lunches,  transportation,  general  equipment,  etc. 
In  other  words,  the  school  for  cripples  is  a  part  of  our  organization. 

Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Baltimore,  hke  Cleveland,  provide  without 
cost  everything  needed  by  the  crippled  children,  including  lunches 
and  transportation.  In  Philadelphia  all  expenses  are  borne  by  the 
city  except  the  lunches,  wliich  are  still  supphed  by  private  charity. 

in  New  York  the  city  first  provided  instruction  and  equipment  for 
cripples  in  separate  classes  and  their  transportation  was  privately 
furnished.  Then  the  city  contracted  for  a  gradually  increasing  num- 
ber of  busses,  and  the  remaining  busses  were  su[)plied  by  the  Asso- 


he  first  public-school  classes  tor  cripples  in  the  United  States  were  opened  in  ChicsiRO  In  ls«X 
lar  chvsses  were  opened  in  New  York  in  1900;  in  Detroit  in  1910;  ia  Cleveluud  in  1910;  io  Tbiladol- 


iT 
Similar  chvsses  were  opened 
phia  and  Baltimore  in  1911 
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ciation  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children  for  many  years.  At  present 
that  association  mfvintains  only  two  busses,  while  the  city  furnishes 
40.  Lunches  are  sold  to  crippled  children  in  New  York  for  very 
small  sums,  and  charitable  associations  contribute  toward  the  cost 
of  the  food  in  some  cases. 

One  city,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  begun  its  work  for  crippled 
children  in  an  unusual  way.  Crippled  children  are  transported  to 
and  from  school  in  busses  maintained  by  the  city,  but  separate 
classes  for  crippled  children  have  not  yet  been  organized. 

ADMISSION   TO   SPECIAL   CLASSES. 

The  admission  of  children  into  separate  classes  for  cripples  in  the 
public  schools  is  determined  by  different  tests  in  the  various  cities. 
The  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cleveland  says  of  their 
special  school: 

Not  all  crippled  children  are  admitted,  of  course.  In  our  defiaition,  a  crippled 
child  is  a  child  that  can  not  help  himself  to  school.  Many  children  are  cripplea  who 
go  to  regular  school. 

This  test  is  a  practicable  one  so  long  as  exceptions  are  made  in 
particular  cases.  The  vast  majority  of  children  in  each  class  for 
cripples  must  bo  transported  to  school.  There  are  sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  very  small  number  of  children  livmg  close  to  the  school  for 
cripples  and  able  to  walk,  and  possibly  a  few  able  to  use  the  street 
cars,  who  are,  nevertheless,  better  able  to  attend  a  class  specially 
equipped  for  cripples  than  they  are  to  go  to  a  regular  classroom. 
Children  unable  to  walk  at  all  are  seldom  admitted  to  public- 
school  classes  because  they  require  more  help  than  teachers  or 
matrons  have  time  to  give.  Final  decision  as  to  whether  or  mn  a 
crippled  chiki  needs  the  facilities  of  a  spccitU  class  is  usually  left  to 
the  orthopedic  surgeon  who  diagnoses  the  cliild's  physical  diOicuJty 
and  is  best  able  to  judge  his  capacity.  The  very  complete  record 
cards  usofl  in  Xew  Yoik  schools'  require  the  surgeon  to  state  whether 
or  not  the  child  is  able  to  attend  school  and  idso  whether  or  not  ho 
should  be  in  a  separate  class  for  t  lippletl  children. 

The  actual  i)roceduro  by  which  a  chihl  is  admitted  to  a  special 
class  for  cripples  is  fundamentally  the  sann-  in  lh(>  thlleront  cities.  It 
is  given  as  follows  for  the  Cleveland  School  for  ('ri|)plos: 

PupiLs  are  admitted  to  thiu  school  up<jn  rocommciKlutioii  of  tho  Department  of 
Mfdifal  SiiprTvi.Mion.  Tho  initial  Ht.op,  howiivor,  ia  UHually  Uikon  hy  tho  parents  of 
tho  f^hildn-n  thomw>lvoH,  who,  knowini?  that  there  is  a  arhool  of  thi.s  kind  to  which 
children  arc  ncnt,  are  phul  to  have  their  i-ripplod  children  avail  theni.*»Ivert  of  this 
])rivil»)n\  They  UHually  notify  the  school  directly  and  tho  principal  informs  tho 
medical  department  of  the  f.ict  that  tho  child  iH  aakin^'  admi^Hion.  .\n  invcfltiiraUon 
is  ma«i<'  and  the  udmi.>e(ii)ri  nf  the  child  in  recoininonded  to  tin-  ivkxistantsuperinU^ndent 
havirij^;  that  Hchcxd  in  rharRo;  ho  approve.'*  and  the  Iranflfor  i.n  made. 

'Boo  A|>prti.li\  I)    I'J 
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WHY    THE    CHILDREN    ARE    CRIPPLED. 

It  is  important  that  every  teacher  of  crippled  children  should  have 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  different  ph3'sical  difTiculties  which 
have  caused  them  to  become  crippled.  In  a  Umited  space  it  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  all  the  different  causes  which  give  cliildren 
handicaps,  but  mention  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  frequent  types 
of  cases. 

Infantile  paralysis  has  been  within  recent  years  the  best-known 
cause  of  cripphng  among  children.  The  epidemic  which  included  so 
many  children  during  the  summer  of  1916  will  probably  increase  the 
proportion  of  paralysis  cases  among  crippled  children  in  pubho 
schools.  ^Yhen  these  children  come  to  school  they  have  no  active 
disease  whatsoever,  and  their  general  health  is  often  excellent,  but 
they  have  Uttle  or  no  use  of  one  or  both  hands,  or  one  or  both  legs, 
or,  very  often,  are  unable  to  use  one  hand  and  one  leg.  The  buikhng 
up  of  their  paral^'zed  muscles  is  an  exceedingly  slow  process,  but 
surprisingly  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  many  months  or 
years  of  special  gymnastics  and  massage.  Operative  measures  are 
sometimes  employed  also.  Most  of  the  children  whose  legs  have 
been  affected  by  paralysis  come  to  the  public  schools  wearing  braces; 
a  few  with  limbs  badly  paralyzed  are  confmed  to  wheel  chairs.  They 
are  very  hopeful  objects  of  a  teacher's  attention,  for  they  can  safely 
be  urged  to  study  as  earnestly  as  any  other  children.  They  often 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  enrollment  in  a  class  for  crippled  cliildren, 
and  they  usually  stay  in  the  special  classes  for  a  good  many  years 
before  they  are  able  to  go  to  regular  classes.  Many  of  them  are 
never  able  to  attend  school  except  in  special  classes  for  cripples. 

Otlier  causes. — For  purposes  of  instruction  we  may  class  with  the 
chiMren  who  have  had  infantile  paralysis  those  whose  limbs  have 
become  twisted  through  rickets  or  certain  inflanunatory  diseases, 
those  who  have  lost  one  or  more  limbs  as  a  result  of  accidents,  and  the 
small  number  of  children  born  deformed.  All  of  these  children  may 
be  perfectly  sound  as  to  their  general  health  and  able  to  do  excellent 
work  in  school,  although  thoj  can  not  walk  well  nor,  in  some  cases, 
use  their  hands  efficiently. 

Bone  tuberculosis. — Special  consideration  in  some  ways  must  be  given 
by  the  teacher  to  those  children  who  have  or  have  had  bone  tubercu- 
losis, usually  of  the  spine  or  of  the  hip  joint.  Some  of  these  children 
come  to  school  wearing  braces,  but  many  of  them  have  the  diseased 
joint  or  spine  held  firm  by  a  jacket  of  plaster  of  Paris.  In  regard  to 
children  with  bone  tuberculosis,  there  is  sharp  difference  of  opinion 
among  surgeons  as  to  wliether  they  should  attend  public  schools. 
Some  orthopedic  surgeons  beheve  that  all  children  with  active  bone 
tuberculosis  should  be  in  country  convalescent  hospital  schools,  where 
their  physical  condition  may  be  under  constant  medical  supervision. 
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Others  believe  that  some  such  children  can  safel}"  live  at  home  and 
attend  special  classes  for  cripples  in  the  public  schools  if  their  parents 
and  the  visiting  nurses  from  the  hospitals  see  to  it  that  they  report 
frequently  at  the  hospital  dispensaries  for  treatment.  When  these 
children  do  come  to  the  public  schools  they  must  be  surrounded  by 
the  best  of  conditions  for  their  general  health.  They  have  special 
need  of  fresh  air  and  nourishing  food.  Thev  must  be  carefully 
watched,  wliile  exercising,  to  prevent  overexertion. 

Many  children  who  have  had  bone  tuberculosis  have  entirely  re- 
covered from  the  disease,  although  they  are  deformed.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  classed  as  pupils  with  the  children  who  are  paralyzed, 
congenitally  deformed,  etc.,  rather  than  with  those  who  have  active 
tuberculosis,  with  this  important  difference:  Any  child  who  has  ever 
had  bone  tuberculosis  should  be  surrounded  by  the  very  best  condi- 
tions for  his  general  health  in  order  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
disease  or  the  beginning  of  lung  tuberculosis  in  later  years. 

Classification  of  defects. — The  proportion  of  children  with  each 
type  of  ph3'sical  defect  varies  from  school  to  school.  Of  the  children 
attending  the  Spalding  School  in  Chicago  in  1915-16,  50  per  cent 
were  partially  paralyzed,  the  majority  as  a  result  of  infantile  paraly- 
sis; 25  per  cent  were  classified  as  bone  tuberculosis  cases;  the  other 
25  per  cent  included  those  crippled  by  inflammatory  diseases  and  by 
accident,  and  those  congenitally  deformed.  In  New  York  City  about 
one-third  of  all  the  cripples  in  attendance  in  the  special  classes  for 
cripples  are  classified  as  having  active  bone  tul^erculosis.' 

In  New  York  City,  crippled  children  with  bone  tuberculosis  have 
been  segregated  into  separate  classes  in  six  dilferent  public  schools 
where  there  are  several  classes  for  cripples  in  the  building.  We  shall 
discuss  further  the  special  m-cds  of  crij)pl(Ml  j>upils  who  have  bone 
tuben-ulosis  later  in  this  l)ulletiu  when  taking  up  tlie  subject  of 
supervision  of  the  health  of  the  ciiildiTn  in  classes  for  crij)ples.^ 

SPECIAL    BLlLDIN'fiS    FOIt    CKIIMM.F.S. 

Most  of  the  chv^ses  for  cripples  arc  very  likely  lo  luclude  cluKhi'ii 
of  all  the  foregoitig  physical  typ.'s.  Tiie  provisions  for  their  comfort 
nrid  safety  in  the  public  schools  are,  theri'fore,  in  most  of  the  school 
buildings,  such  as  to  accommodate  as  well  as  possible  all  the  dilTtM'ent 
chisses  of  crippli'S.  There  are  four  day  school  buildings  in  the  rniled 
States  which  wore  ospi-cially  designed  am!  built  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  crippled  childi-en.  Any  board  of  edu«'ation  which  plans  the  erec- 
tion of  u  school  for  ciij)ples  will  liiid  it  profitable  to  send  a  n  pre- 
wentfttivc  to  visit  some  of  these  buildings,  or  to  procure  copies  of  I  Ik? 
architcctd'  pltin-s  from  which  thoy  were  constructed. 

•  SCO  Hop.  Supt.  Schools,  Now  York,  10H-I.'»,  pp.  UO  U2,  »Scc  pp.  16  auU  ii 
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Chicago. — The  Spalding  School  in  Chicago  is  the  only  permanent 
school  building  in  the  United  States  erected  and  maintained  entirely 
by  a  city  board  of  education  for  the  exclusive  use  of  crippled  children.* 
It  is  a  one-story  and  attic  building,  only  slightly  elevated  above  the 
street.  On  the  ground  floor  there  are  five  classrooms,  an  assembly 
hall,  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  nurse's  room,  bathroom,  and  rest  room. 
The  attic,  which  is  reached  by  an  incline  from  the  first  floor,  contains 
the  industrial  classrooms.  The  children  in  the  attic  rooms  arc  pro- 
tected against  accident  in  case  of  fire  by  speciaUy  designed  fire 
escapes  recently  completed.  An  incline  100  feet  long  leads  from 
each  end  of  the  attic  directly  to  the  ground.  An  addition  to  this 
building  has  been  authorized  by  the  board  of  education,  to  cost 
S82,000.  It  will  contain  four  additional  classrooms,  three  largo 
industrial  rooms,  masseur's  room,  receiving  room,  bathroom,  and  a 
large  sun  room  with  glass  roof. 

Cleveland.— Tha  only  other  public  school  for  cripples  which  is 
housed  in  a  building  erected  at  city  expense  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
crippled  chilchen  is  the  school  in  Cleveland.  This  is  a  one-story 
wooden  building,  located  in  a  large  yard  at  the  rear  of  the  Wilson 
Schoolj  one  of  the  large  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  building  for 
cripples  has  classrooms,  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  surgical  chessing 
room.  While  the  Spalding  School  in  Chicago  is  an  excellent  model 
for  cripples'  schools  built  of  stone  or  other  permanent  material,  this 
smaUer  wooden  building  in  Cleveland  shows  how  well  a  building 
erected  at  much  less  cost  can  serve  the  needs  of  crippled  children. 

Boston. — The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Chil- 
dren in  Boston  is  a  purely  private  day  school  for  cripples.  Its  large 
building,  with  classrooms  for  100  grade  pupils  and  several  large 
industrial  workrooms,  was  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  cripples, 
and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  public  school  officials  who  plan  the 
erection  of  similar  buildings. 

New  Yorli. — The  building  occupied  by  the  Crippled  Cliildren's 
East  Side  Free  School  in  New  York  is  privately  owned,  although  the 
City  of  New  York  now  finances  the  grade  classes  for  cripples  Avhich 
are  conducted  there.  This  is  the  largest  day  school  for  cripples  in 
America.  The  classrooms  accommodate  200  children,  and  there  are 
also  large  workrooms  and  a  roof  playground.  This  building  and 
the  Boston  school  have  classrooms  on  several  floore;  both  buildings 
have  elevators  of  unusual  size  which  take  the  children  from  floor  to 
floor  in  perfect  safety.  The  stairways  have  broad  treads  at  easy 
distances. 

Special  rooms  for  crippled  children.— By  far  the  greater  number  of 
crippled  children  attending  special  public-school  classes  for  cripples 

I  Plans  havo  been  drawn  for  a  permauent  building  m  Detroit. 
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are  taught  in  rooms  set  aside  for  them  in  large  school  buildings 
where  there  are  also  many  classes  for  children  who  are  not  crippled. 
This  is  true  of  all  the  classes  in  public-school  buildings  in  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  Detroit,  one  of  the  two  pubhc  schools  for 
cripples  in  Chicago,  and  all  the  classes  in  New  York  except  those  in 
the  Crippled  Cliildren's  East  Side  Free  School.  In  all  these  cities 
the  cripjiled  children  are  always  given  the  best  rooms  in  each  build- 
ing, located  on  the  first  floor,  so  that  the  children  will  not  need  to 
climb  stairs.  Wherever  possible,  the  crippled  chilihen  have  been 
assigned  to  rooms  with  a  sunny  exposure,  because  it  is  recognized 
that  cheerful  surroundings  affect  the  spirits  of  the  children,  as  well 
as  because  sminy  rooms  are  more  healthful.  Basement  rooms  are 
not  used,  although  they  coidd  sometimes  be  reached  without  the 
use  of  steps  and  would  in  that  respect  be  superior  to  first-floor 
rooms.  It  has  been  found  better  to  have  the  children  helped  up 
the  steps  to  the  first  floor  by  the  attendant  or  driver  of  the  stage 
which  brings  them  to  school  than  to  give  tiiem  basement  rooms, 
because  the  latter  usually  have  poorer  light  and  air  and  are  more 
likely  to  be  damp,  cold,  and  noisy. 

Architectwal  features. — The  rooms  for  crippled  children  are  so 
located  that  as  many  easy  exits  as  possible  arc  available  for  use  in 
case  of  fire.  Tliresholds  are  usujxlly  absent  altogether,  because  they 
would  cause  a  child  with  crutches  or  a  brace  to  stumble.  It  is 
important  also  to  have  wide  aisles  in  schoolrooms  for  crippled  chil- 
dren. If  the  aisles  are  narrow  the  crij)pl»'d  child  who  walks  along 
them  is  likely  to  stumble  over  the  extcntlod  feet  of  seated  children 
who  are  wearing  braces.  Wliere  the  school  can  afford  such  provision, 
strips  of  rubber  or  cork  are  laitl  on  hall  floors  and  stairs,  and  similar 
material  is  sometimes  usimI  for  covering  entire  floors  of  gynniasiums 
and  playrooms.  In  a  few  buildings,  one  of  them  the  school  in  Cleve- 
land, there  are  hanch-ails  along  the  waUs  at  low  levels  by  wliich 
paraly/.ed  children  or  others  who  can  not  walk  well  hclj)  theinselvivs 
along.  Toilets  and  lavatories  are  conveniently  locateil.  The  toilet 
seats  are  citlier  of  varying  heights  or  i\ll  so  low  as  to  be  convenient 
for  the  smaller  children  and  those  who  are  most  crii)j)leil. 

KQlirMKN  T. 

Atljustdblc  ,s((ils  and  (Usks.  Tn  the  sciioolroonis  adjustable  seats 
and  desks  are  usually  ])rovided.  S()nietiin(>s  the  seats  are  so  con- 
stiiicted  tiiat  one  or  both  sides  can  be  droi)])ed  in  cjise  the  child  using 
the  seat  has  one  or  botli  legs  held  straight  by  brace  or  ])lasliM*;  while 
th(!  backs  can  h(>  adjnsted  at  any  angle  and  the  seat  raised  or  lowered 
ait  will.  Tlu^  desks  which  go  with  these  elaborate  seats  are  also 
adjustable  as  to  height,  and  the  top  of  the  desk  can  be  moved  back- 
ward and  fonvard.  This  special  efpii])inent  is  somewhat  expensive. 
One  set  costs  usually  from  ?17  to  51:1.     Other  schools  use  desks  and 
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seats  which  can  be  adjusted  as  to  height,  and  seats  with  one  central 
support  instead  of  two  side  supports,  so  that  there  may  be  more  room 
for  a  child  whose  legs  are  encumbered  by  apparatus.  Many  teachers 
believe  that  these  partially  adjustable  desks  and  seats  are  entirely 
satisfactory  for  the  gi-eater  number  of  crippled  children,  and  a  half 
dozen  of  the  more  costly  drop  seats  is  a  sufficient  number  in  the 
average  schoolroom.  At  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  school  the 
desks  and  scats  arc  not  fastened  to  the  floor,  because  it  has  been 
found  that  a  child  is  sometimes  able  to  take  a  more  comfortable 
position  through  a  slight  change  in  the  position  of  the  desk  or  seat. 

There  are  even  a  few  teachers  who  are  entirely  satisfied  with 
ordhiary  nonadjustable  desks  and  seats  like  those  used  in  some 
public  schoolrooms.  They  say  that  the  children  take  positions 
which  they  find  comfortable,  and  that  the  ordinary  equipment  is 
quite  satisfactory  when  seats  and  desks  of  varying  heights  are  pro- 
vided, so  that  each  child  may  have  the  size  to  which  he  can  best 
adapt  himself.  It  is  the  writer's  conclusion  after  visiting  practically 
all  the  schools  for  cripples  in  America,  both  day  schools  and  those  in 
institutions,  that  the  semiadjustable  desks  and  seats  are  distinctly 
better  for  all  crippled  children  than  those  which  can  not  be  adjusted 
at  all,  and  that  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  specially  adjustable  seats 
should  be  furnished  in  each  classroom  for  cripples  if  the  necessary 
expense  can  be  met. 

Special  equipnunt. — Special  scats  and  desks  are  the  chief  items  of 
expense  in  equipping  a  schoolroom  for  use  by  crippled  children. 
Some  schools  have  in  addition  a  small  number  of  wheel  chairs  for 
use  by  paralyzed  children  who  can  not  sit  comfortably  in  any  other 
kind  of  seat.  In  most  schools  a  few  couches  or  sanitary  cots  are 
provided  upon  which  the  children  may  lie  do\ni  for  rest  periods. 

Special  equipment  is  particularly  necessary  for  a  class  composed 
entirely  of  crippled  children  who  have  active  tuberculosis.  The 
equipment  ordered  for  such  a  class  in  Pubhc  School  69  in  New  York 
is  recommended  for  similar  classes: 

1.  Adjustable  seats  and  desks,  also  air  cusluons,  to  make  more  comfortable  scaling 
for  some  children. 

2.  Sanitary  iron  couches  with  washable  canvas  stretchers  and  air  pillows,  for  use 
during  rest  periods. 

3.  New  model  folding  chair  i^ianned  by  the  New  York  department  of  physical 
training  for  tubercular  hip  cases,  or  for  other  children  who  can  not  lie  upon  the  couches 
comfortably. 

4.  Blankets  and  sweaters  for  use  during  rest  periods  in  cold  weather. 

Handwork  equipment. — Finally,  a  school  for  cripples  must  have 
nioi'c  tlian  the  ordinary  amount  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  liand- 
woi'k.  Many  of  the  classrooms  have  small  looms  for  making  rugs;  all 
of  them  have  liberal  provision  for  work  with  paper,  yam,  raffia,  and 
reed,  and  cloth  for  sewing  classes.     Any  school  which  undertakes 
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special  trade  classes  for  older  children  requires,  of  course,  a  much 
greater  expenditure  for  tools  and  machinery  and  for  working  ma- 
terials. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Aside  from  these  details  of  architecture  and  equipment,  two  other 
speciid  provisions,  always  necessary  in  connection  with  day  schools 
for  crippled  children,  are  among  the  largest  items  of  expense  in  such 
scliools;  namely,  the  busses  which  bring  the  cliildren  to  school  in  the 
morning  and  take  them  home  at  niglit,  usually  accompanied  by  a 
nuise  or  a  second  man  attendant  in  addition  to  the  driver,  and, 
secondly,  the  food  served  free  or  for  very  small  payments  at  most  of 
the  day  schools. 

The  crippled  children  are  transported  to  and  from  their  homes  and 
the  schools  by  omnibuses  which  travel  along  carefully  planned  routes 
so  laid  out  that  each  bus  gathers  children  from  its  section  of  the  city 
with  as  httle  waste  travel  as  possible.  Ilorse-drawni  omnibuses 
were  first  employed  to  transfer  crippled  chUdren  in  most  of  tlie  cities, 
and  are  still  used  hi  Pliiladclphia,  hi  Cleveland,  and  to  some  extent 
in  New  York,  In  some  cases  the  work  was  begun  with  ordinary 
carriages.  But  motor  omnibuses  are  gradually  replacing  the  liorse 
vehicles.  Motor  busses  are  preferred  because  they  make  much  faster 
time.  For  that  reason  they  can  cover  a  wider  area  and  bring  chihhiMi 
from  gi'eater  distances.  P^ach  bus  can  usually  make  several  trips 
before  and  after  school,  and  the  children  taken  on  each  trip  reacli 
their  destination  mucli  more  quickly  tlian  they  did  in  the  lioi-so- 
drawn  ])usses.  llie  children  enjoy  their  rides  to  and  from  school, 
but  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  jouniey  should  be  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  lengtli  if  that  can  be  avoided,  since  some  of 
the  chilib-en  become  too  weary  if  they  sit  long  at  a  time.  Tlio  motor 
busses  are  more  easily-  wsinned,  also,  and  therefore  ])etter  in  cold 
weather  than  liorso  busses. 

In  several  cities  the  busses  are  ])rovided  by  private  o\N'ners  wlio  aro 
paid  by  llie  city  under  contract.  In  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Balti- 
niure  the  children  an^  transported  in  poliee-j^atrol  automobiles.  In 
iialtiniore  tlu^  j)atr()ls  used  for  tlu^  crii)i)led  children  are  luarkeil 
*'S<ho(>l  Ambulance."  The  report  of  the  New  York  superintendent 
of  schools  for  1015-lG  (pp.  95-9G)  rocomuumds  that  the  city  should 
purchase  outright  several  motor  busses  with  removable  seats  and 
ftishions.  These  busses  could  be  used  not  ojdy  f'T  llu-  transpiuMation 
of  crippled  chiMren  to  and  from  school  but  for  their  transportation 
lo  hosj)itals  for  tn^atment.  On  Saturdays  and  (hiring  vacation 
pi'riods  th(!  seats  and  cushions  could  be  removed  ami  the.  busses 
eonld  be  used  for  ordinary  transportation  of  supplies. 

Ih'hurx  and  nttijulanis.  I'jicli  stage  has  a  driver  and  an  allfiulaiit 
ai)le  to  lift  the  more  helpless  children.     These  attendants  aro  somo- 
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times  women  but  more  often  men.  In  several  cases  police  officers 
have  been  employed.  Wben  the  attendant  is  a  woman  the  driver 
is  expected  to  help  to  carry  the  larger  children.  In  New  Yoi-k  City 
the  28  stages  furnished  by  the  city  have  men  attendants.  The 
stages  provided  by  the  ^Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children 
are  accompanied  by  women  nurses.  ITie  special  teacher  in  charge 
of  physically  handicapped  children  urges  the  superiority  of  women 
attendants.     She  says: 

The  contract  (to  supply  stage  sendee  paid  for  by  the  city)  should  also  require  the 
presence  of  a  woman  attendant  in  the  stage  instead  of  men  or  boys.  In  stages  having 
women  attendants  results  have  been  very  satisfactory  in  the  improved  conduct  of 
the  children  during  transportation,  in  securing  home  care  for  the  children,  and  in 
improved  attendance.  It  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  home  inspection  if 
nurses  from  the  board  of  health  could  be  assigned  to  this  work. 

The  use  of  men  as  attendants  has  thus  far  been  in  most  cases  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Patrolmen  have  been  assigned  to  this  work 
in  cities  where  children  are  transported  m  pohce-patrol  wagons  because 
this  could  be  done  without  the  expense  of  extra  employees. 

FOOD. 

The  second  large  item  of  expense  in  separate  classes  for  cripples  is 
the  food  served  free  or  for  very  small  payments.  Hot  lunches  are 
usually  given  to  the  children  at  noon,  consisting  of  a  hot  soup  or  stew, 
bread,  cocoa,  or  milk,  and  a  simple  pudding.  One  or  more  vegetables 
are  sometimes  added.  In  many  classes  milk  or  milk  and  crackers 
are  served  when  the  children  reach  school  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning.  In  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Baltimore  the  food  is 
furnished  entirely  free  by  the  city.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
the  bulk  of  the  expense  is  met  by  private  contributions,  and  the 
children  make  small  payments  if  they  are  able  to  do  so.  For  example, 
in  Public  School  107,  in  New  York,  soup  was  served  for  3  cents,  and 
sandwiches,  cookies,  cocoa,  milk,  etc.,  for  1  cent  each.  The  children 
there  are  required  to  take  the  soup  before  they  are  allowed  to  have 
sweets.  In  some  schools,  where  cripples  buy  food  in  the  regular 
school  lunch  rooms  used  by  all  children  in  the  building,  the  crippled 
children  are  served  first. 

A  special  study  of  the  school  lunch  menu  for  crippled  children  in 
the  public  schools  in  New  York  was  made  in  1915-16.  It  was  found 
that  the  children  ate  too  much  white  bread,  white  crackers,  and 
macaroni,  and  too  many  sweets.  A  change  in  the  menu  was  urged, 
in  order  to  include  more  food  containing  the  mineral  elements  which 
are  needed  by  all  children,  but  especially  by  those  cripples  who  have 
bone  tuberculosis. 

Nourishing  food  is  part  of  a  public  school's  provision  of  conditions 
which  foster  the  physical  well-being  of  children  in  the  cripples'  classes. 
46486°— 18 2 
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FEESn    AIR. 

Fresh  air  is  another  element  which  is  desirable  for  all  children, 
but  of  especial  importance  for  children  who  have  been  ill  and  who 
need  to  gain  as  much  strength  as  they  can  from  every  source.  Any 
visitor  to  classrooms  for  crippled  children  will  note  that  the  air  is 
purer  than  in  most  public-school  rooms  for  normal  cliildren.  This 
is  especially  true  in  schools  which  are  supervised  or  visited  i>y  physi- 
cians, because  they  generally  order  open  windows.  The  air  in  a 
number  of  classrooms  visited  seemed  as  pure  as  that  out  of  doors, 
even  during  cold  weather.  This  result  was  attributed  to  open 
windows  rather  than  to  a  system  of  indirect  ventilation.  During 
the  winter  a  plentiful  supply  of  steam  is  furnished  in  most  of  the 
schools  where  the  windows  arc  kept  open,  and  the  children  are 
expected  to  wear  their  outdoor  \^Taps  on  the  coldest  days. 

Outdoor  classrooms. — None  of  the  public  day  schools  for  cripples 
have  special  rooms  or  buildings  designed  for  the  use  of  outdoor 
classes.  Several  of  the  residential  institutions  conduct  outdoor 
classes  in  special  rooms  whose  arrangement  may  be  mentioned  here 
as  of  possible  suggestive  value  for  public  schools.  At  the  Massachu- 
setts Hospital  school  outdoor  classes  are  held  on  open  platforms 
adjoining  the  school  building,  which  forms  the  only  solid  wall.  (Jn 
the  other  three  sides  there  is  a  tight  board  railing  about  3  feet  in 
height,  with  pillars  at  intervals  which  are  connected  overhead  to 
the  main  building  by  rods,  over  which  an  awning  can  be  drawn.  The 
children  sit  in  collapsible  boxlike  chairs  with  very  high  backs 
extending  to  the  floor  behind  their  feet,  and  with  winged  pieces  of 
])oar(l  at  each  side  to  break  the  wind.  Very  warm  clothing,  knit 
caps,  and  heavy  blankets  are  provided. 

The  first  specially  designed  l)uil(ling  for  outdoor  school  work  for 
crippled  children  was  completed  about  1914  at  the  Intlustriul  School 
for  Cri])pled  and  Deformed  Cliildren  in  Boston.  This  building, 
<'recte(l  at  a  cost  of  Slo,OUO,  has  a  substantial  roof  and  one  brick  wall; 
tlie  other  three  sides  have  steel  pillars  covercHl  with  i-oncrete,  between 
which  there  are  sliding  glass  partitions.  In  order  to  obtain  ventila- 
tion without  a  draft  through  the  room,  the  roof  is  built  in  monitor 
form  with  nxnable  windows  in  two  sections.  The  .seats  used  nro 
similar  in  general  tiasign  to  those  at  the  .Massachusetts  Hospital 
.s<  Jiool.  There  are  also  half  a  do/.en  canvas  cots  whidi  stand  along 
ll>e  sinmy  southern  side  of  the  huilding  and  are  used  during  rest 
p<'riods. 

A  simplci  (.uldoor  scliool  huilding  was  built  atahout  the  same  time 
lit  the  Sewickley  Fresh-Air  Home,  near  l^tlsburgh.  This  budding 
i^  roofed,  but  has  no  walls;  glass  partitions  are  used  in  winter. 

The.«ie  are  the  only  institutions  where  school  cla.sse^  can  be  held  out 
of  dooi-s  throughout  the  year,  but   mention  should  be  made  of  tho 
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excellent  arrangement  at  Sea  Breeze  Hospital  at  Coney  Island,  N.  Y., 
for  outdoor  teaching  during  about  half  the  year.  From  early  spring 
until  late  in  the  fall  the  school  classes  there  are  held  in  a  tent  with 
wooden  floor  and  board  walls  about  3  feet  high.  The  walls  are  com- 
pleted above  that  height  by  screens  and  canvas  which  may  be  dropped 
m  case  of  rain. 

Outdoor  classes  v.  open  windows. — The  importance  of  fresh  air  for 
crippled  children,  especially  for  those  with  bone  tuberculosis,  can  not 
be  overemphasized.  But  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  methods  for  obtaining  the  fresh  air.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  Associations  for  Cripples  in  New  York  City  in  April, 
1913,  there  was  a  discussion  of  outdoor  schoolrooms  and  schoolrooms 
where  windows  are  kept  open  in  winter,  which  brought  out  sharp 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  cold  temperatures  have  a 
bad  effect  upon  the  children's  physical  condition.  Many  of  the 
physicians  seemed  to  agree  that  cold  in  itself  was  never  harmful  if 
the  children  were  warmly  dressed  and  had  plenty  of  good  food.  But 
many  physicians  advise  a  reasonable  degree  of  warmth  in  school- 
rooms, especially  those  used  by  crippled  children  who  have  bone 
tuberculosis,  and  advocate  schoolrooms  with  plenty  of  window  space 
rather  than  outdoor  rooms  where  little  or  no  heat  is  provided.  Better 
progress  is  usually  made  educationally  when  the  children  are  warm 
enough  to  avoid  the  need  of  heavy  wraps  and  are  able  to  use  their 
hands  for  writing. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  effect  upon  the  children's  health 
can  not  be  foretold  from  a  knowledge  of  the  mere  facilities  for  securing 
fresh  air  unless  one  laiows  also  how  those  facilities  are  used.  An 
apparently  old-fashioned  building  may  be  well  ventilated  if  the  indi- 
vidual teachers  see  to  it  that  windows  are  lowered  from  the  top  and 
raised  from  the  bottom  in  sufficient  measure  to  obtain  a  good  supply 
of  fresh  air.  On  the  other  hand,  a  room  with  the  most  approved 
movable  walls  will  not  have  good  air  if  these  be  not  removed  during 
the  school  sessions.  The  Crippled  Children's  East  Side  Free  School 
of  New  York  is  noteworthy  among  day  schools  because  its  windows 
are  actually  kept  open  throughout  the  year.  The  fresh  air  and  the 
nourishing  food  which  are  desirable  for  all  children  have  been  dis- 
cussed here  because  they  are  specially  needed  by  crippled  children. 
These  children  need  also  much  special  attention  for  their  health 
which  is  not  necessary  for  other  children. 

SURGICAL   AXD   MEDICAL   SUPERVISION. 

Most  of  the  crippled  children  attending  public  school  classes  for 
cripples  are  or  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  an  orthopedic 
surgeon;  they  should  report  frequently  at  the  hospital  dispensary, 
where  their  surgeon  can  examine  them.     The  relation  of  the  school 
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to  the  surgical  and  medical  treatment  of  the  crippled  children  varies 
widely  in  the  different  cities. 

At  one  extreme,  the  Crippled  Children's  East  Side  Free  School  in 
New  York,  at  the  expense  of  a  private  organization,  offers  to  the 
children  taught  by  public-school  teachers  in  that  building  practically 
all  phases  of  surgical  and  medical  care  for  their  orthopedic  difficulties 
except  operations  requiring  an  anesthetic.  A  visiting  orthopedic 
surgeon  holds  weekly  clinics  at  the  school  building,  where  an  assistant 
surgeon  and  a  trained  nurse  assist  him  in  the  adjustment  of  braces, 
application  of  plaster  dressings,  and  other  treatments.  Under  the 
supervision  of  a  staff  of  nuree  maids,  all  the  children  have  baths  at 
the  school  twice  each  week.  There  were  9,703  baths  recorded  for 
one  school  year,  and  450  visits  were  paid  to  the  homes  of  the  children. 

PliiludelpJiia. — At  the  other  extreme,  the  public  school  classes  in 
Philadelphia  have  no  orthopedic  surgeons  of  their  own  and  no  nurses 
with  special  orthopedic  training.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
children  in  the  Philadelphia  classes  are  less  well  looked  after  from 
a  medical  point  of  view  than  those  in  other  public  schools.  The 
(iiffcrence  is  simply  one  of  organization.  Philadelphia  is  noted  lor 
its  many  fine  hospitals,  and  the  schools  cooperate  with  the  social 
service  departments  in  the  various  hospitals.  The  school  nurse 
has  general  supervision  of  the  cripples,  as  of  other  children,  and  a 
matron  is  provided  in  each  school  where  there  are  cripples  to  supi-r- 
inlend  the  serving  of  their  lunches  and  to  act  as  attendant  for  children 
who  can  not  go  from  one  room  to  another  without  some  help. 

In  all  the  six  cities  with  public  school  classes  for  cripples,  the 
children  are  either  inspected  by  an  orthopedic  surgeon  at  the  school 
or  urged  to  attend  the  hospital  dispensaries.  A  nurse  or  matron  is 
sometimes  present  in  the  classroom  all  the  time  that  the  children  are 
there;  in  other  schools  a  traitietl  nurs(»  with  special  knowledge  of 
orthopetlics  gives  part  of  her  time  to  work  at  the  school  and  part 
of  her  time  to  visiting  the  children  in  their  homes.  Sp(V'ial  gymnastic 
exercises  adapted  to  cripple(|  children  are  given  in  most  of  the  classes, 
sometimes  by  the  class  teachers  iind  sometimes  by  special  teachers 
of  gymnastics,  'i'here  are  so  numy  din'erences  between  the  detailed 
methods  used  in  diU'ereiit  cities  tlnit  we  shall  state  here  hriell}  the 
system  of  medical  supervision  in  each  city. 

Nev)  )'nr]c.  'i'ho  City  of  New  Vnrk  has  had  since  ]W7  a  s|)ecial 
supervising  teacher  n.ssign(>d  to  the  classes  for  cri|)ples  by  the  director 
of  physical  training  for  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  I'lidei-  her 
supervision  the  grade  teachers  have  learned  to  wat<h  carefully 
(he  health  of  their  pupils,  '{'he  jdiysical  activities  of  every  child  in 
the  special  classes  for  cripples  are  limited  carefully  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  sj)ecial  hospital  record  cards  kept  at    tlio 
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school.^  These  cards  were  originated  by  the  department  of  physical 
training  of  the  pubhc  schools  of  New  York  in  order  that  each  child's 
orthopedic  surgeon  himself  might  state  the  disease,  treatment,  and 
phj'sical  care  he  desired  for  the  child.  The  cards  show  the  exact 
nature  of  the  child's  disease  or  deformity  and  indicate  which  phj^sical 
exercises  are  regarded  by  the  surgeon  as  desirable,  and  just  what 
kinds  of  exercise  the  child  in  question  must  not  undertake.  The  card 
index  also  shows  whether  or  not  the  child  should  be  allowed  to  climb 
stairs.  These  cards  are  renewed  once  each  year  for  all  pupils  who 
are  under  hospital  supervision  and  once  each  term  for  all  cases  of 
bone  tuberculosis.  They  are  also  renewed  after  any  long  absence 
from  school,  after  any  change  in  a  child's  brace  or  cast,  and  after  any 
surgical  operation.  Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  child's  record 
on  these  hospital  cards  up  to  date. 

Except  at  the  Crippled  Children's  East  Side  Free  School,  where,  as 
stated  before,  orthopedic  supervision  is  provided  by  a  private  organi- 
zation, the  New  York  schools  do  not  attempt  surgical  or  medical 
measures  at  the  schools.  It  is  the  endeavor  of  the  schools  to  cooperate 
as  intelligently  as  possible  with  the  large  orthopedic  hospitals  in  the 
city  whose  dispensaries  provide  adequate  supervision  for  all  crippled 
children.  Visiting  nurses  from  these  hospitals  are  largely  responsible 
for  seeing  to  it  that  the  children  actually  come  to  the  dispensaries 
w^hen  ordered  by  their  surgeons  and  that  directions  are  carried  out 
by  the  parents  at  home.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  have  given 
valuable  cooperation  in  securing  the  interest  of  the  cliildren  and  their 
parents  in  the  child's  treatment  at  the  hospital.  The  Association 
for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children,  a  private  society,  has  for  many  years 
initiated  movements  in  behalf  of  crippled  children  in  New  York,  and 
has  aided  great  numbers  of  individuals. 

The  New  York  teachers  have  not  only  cooperated  with  the  surgeons 
in  charge  of  children  who  were  already  under  treatment  when  they 
entered  the  public  schools,  but  they  have  also  persuaded  the  parents 
of  many  children  not  under  treatment  to  take  them  to  orthopedic 
dispensaries.  The  report  of  the  New  York  schools  for  1915-16  states 
(p.  1 14)  that  in  some  classes  for  cripples  only  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  under  treatment  when  the  classes  were  organized.  In 
the  same  classes  there  are  now  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  chiklren  under 
orthopedic  treatment  regularly  at  various  clinics.  When  one  class 
for  cripples  was  organized  in  Brookhnn,  only  15  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  receiving  medical  attention.  The  superintendent 
reports  (1914-15)  that  every  child  in  the  class  is  under  medical 
supervision.  This  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  should 
receive  special  commendation  when  we  remember  that  it  has  meant 

>Sce  appendix,  p.  49. 
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frequent  visits  on  their  part  to  the  homes  of  the  children  and  some- 
times to  the  hospitals  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  child's  visits  to  the 
dispensary. 

Within  the  last  two  years  New  York  has  undertaken  the  segrega- 
tion of  crippled  children  with  bone  tuberculosis  into  separate  classes 
in  all  of  the  school  buildings  where  there  are  several  classes  for 
cripj)le5.  Such  classes  have  been  organized  thus  far  in  six  different 
public  schools.  These  classes  are  located  in  large  rooms  with  southern 
exposure  and  open  window  ventilation,  with  a  temperature  in  winter 
kei)t  between  50  and  60  degrees.  In  addition  to  hot  lunches  at  noon, 
the  children  have  special  feeding,  both  in  the  morning  and  just  before 
starting  for  their  homes  in  the  busses  at  the  close  of  the  school  day. 
The  formation  of  these  classes  has  been  followed  by  very  beneficial 
results.  A  teacher  in  one  of  the  classes  kept  careful  records  of  the 
children's  physical  improvement.  One  month  after  the  formation 
of  the  class  every  child  except  one  had  gained  in  weight.  At  the 
end  of  seven  months  all  had  gained  in  weight  except  two  children 
who  needed  hospital  care. 

Children  are  not  admitted  to  the  special  classes  for  cripples  in 
New  York  unless  they  can  walk  well  enough  to  look  after  them- 
selves. It  is  recognized  that  there  are  in  a  large  cit}''  like  New  York 
many  crippled  children  living  at  home  who  are  not  able  to  walk 
but  who  are  mentally  bright  and  would  profit  by  instruction.  The 
suj)eriMtendent's  report  for  1915-16  recommends  the  appointment 
of  special  visiting  teachers  who  will  be  assigned  to  the  instruction  of 
crij)i>l('(l  children  in  their  own  homes.  While  awaiting  the  city's 
action,  the  Association  of  Public  School  Teachers  for  Cripples  in 
New  York  is  trying  to  meet  the  need  by  provitling  volunteer  teachers 
and  by  appealing  for  contributions  which  will  enable  one  or  two 
teachers  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  work. 

Chicago.— Tiic  schools  for  cripples  in  Chicago  luive  always  cniplia- 
sized  strongly  the  physical  care  of  the  children.  This  is  cspeciully 
true  of  the  larger  of  the  two  schools,  the  Spalding  School,  The 
principal  of  this  school  statas  in  her  re[)orl  for  1'J15-1(): 

Tlio  iH)liry  of  the  Brliool  is  to  tako  in  nil  crippltxl  children  who  apply,  oven  (houi»h 
tho  (U'forniity  raay  be  very  slight,  ho  tliiit  advice  and  nssifitunre  may  he  given  par«»nt« 
ill  oliluiiiitiK  jiropcr  troatmont.  Tho  ^lr^*t  aim  of  llic  mhool  is  U)  improve  llic  phy^ital 
conditii^n  of  the  childn-n.     Tin-  acltiai  ."(  lioo!  work  pvcs  place  alway.H  to  thi.M. 

Tlio  teachers  in  th((  school  nrv.  rcfjuiretl  by  the  board  t)f  c(liicution 
to  lake  a  sj)ecial  ('ourso  of  study  concerning  the  diseases,  treatment, 
an*i  care  of  crippled  children,  ami  a  course  in  industrial  work  suited 
to  cripples.  They  are  able  to  cooi)eratc  intt'lligrnlly  with  the  special 
teacheix  who  give  (unative  gynuuisticiJ  to  the  children. 

Kor  many  years  the  chiMrcn  all  ended  daily  clinics  at  the  adjoin- 
ing Home  for  Destitute  Crip[)lcd   ('hiltlicn,  an   oilhopcdic  hospital. 
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An  important  change  has  been  made  during  the  past  year.  The 
entire  care  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  new  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  of  Chicago, 
which  has  enlarged  its  field  in  order  to  care  for  all  the  crippled  chil- 
dren whether  or  not  the  cause  of  their  condition  is  bone  tuberculosis. 

The  sanitarium  furnishes  to  the  school  a  nurse  and  medical  suj)- 
plies,  arranges  for  operations  and  treatment,  and  takes  the  children 
to  clinics.  Complete  files  are  kept,  in  which  there  is  a  social  and 
physical  history  of  each  child.  At  the  Spalding  School  itself,  the 
children  have  thorough  physical  examinations  frequently,  daily 
dressing  of  smuses,  massage  and  curative  gymnastics,  and  baths  for 
medical  purposes.  The  board  of  education  has  recently  installed 
dental  equipment  at  a  cost  of  $500  and  the  board  of  health  gives  the 
services  of  a  dentist.  An  oculist  from  the  board  of  health  also 
visits  the  school.  - 

Cleveland. — The  children  who  attend  the  school  for  cripples  in 
Cleveland  were  very  carefuUy  supervised  until  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  by  a  visiting  nurse  with  special  orthopedic  training  who  was 
furnished  jointly  by  Lakeside  Hospital  and  Rainbow  Cottage,  a 
country  convalescent  children's  hospital.  At  present  the  school 
children  are  examined  only  by  the  regular  school  nurse,  but  the 
former  system  had  some  merits  so  striking  that  we  mention  it  here, 
although  it  is  not  now  in  force.  The  orthopedic  nurse  represented 
three  Imks  in  a  chain  which  offered  all  kinds  of  service  for  crippled 
children  except  asylum  care.  The  employment  by  the  three  organ- 
izations, the  hospital,  the  convalescent  hospital,  and  the  public 
school,  of  the  same  nurse  or  nurses  had  the  very  great  advantage  of 
permitting  the  nurse  to  follow  individual  children  through  every 
period  of  their  care.  She  usually  met  a  child  fhst  at  the  hospital 
dispensary.  She  visited  his  home  and  urged  the  mother  to  follow 
out  the  doctor's  orders  and  to  revisit  the  dispensary  at  the  time  set 
by  the  doctor.  Later,  she  watched  the  child's  progress  at  hospital 
or  convalescent  hospital.  After  he  was  able  to  leave  the  institu- 
tion she  visited  him  at  home  and  at  school.  She  renewed  dressings 
and  adjusted  braces  at  the  school  itself  and  kept  so  closely  in  touch 
with  the  child's  condition  that  she  was  always  ready  to  suggest 
further  hospital  treatment  if  that  seemed  necessary. 

A  teacher  of  physical  culture,  employed  by  the  board  of  education, 
comes  to  the  school  three  times  a  week.  She  gives  massage  to  the 
paralysis  cases  and  teaches  the  waitresses  to  assist  her  in  this  work; 
she  also  superintends  special  gymnastic  exercises  which  are  conducted 
by  the  teachers  on  days  when  she  is  not  there. 

Detroit. — In  Detroit  an  orthopedic  surgeon,  appointed  by  tlie 
board  of  health,  examines  all  children  applying  for  admission  to  the 
classes  for  cripples,  and  visits  the  school  at  intervals  to  examine  the 
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pupils  and  perform  snuill  operations.  The  special  school  nuise  is  on 
dut}"  for  five  hours  every  school  day;  she  gives  massage  and  electric 
treatments.  The  Detroit  Association  for  the  Aid  of  Sick  and  Crippled 
Children  supplies  crutches  and  braces  to  all  pupils  in  need  of  such  help. 

Baltimore. — The  children  in  special  classes  for  cripples  heM  in 
public  school  buildings  in  Baltimore  attend  dispensaries  connected 
with  the  city's  hospitals,  and  visiting  nurses  from  the  hospitals  keep 
constant  watch  over  their  physical  condition.  The  teachers  and  the 
visiting  nurses  work  together  to  secure  the  conditions  vvhich  are  best 
For  the  improvement  of  the  children's  health. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  difTtM-ent 
cities  in  regard  to  how  much  of  the  physical  supervision  of  the 
children  is  done  by  the  school  and  how  much  is  done  by  visiting 
nurses  from  hospitals  or  from  other  outside  agencies.  In  any  city 
where  special  classes  for  crippled  children  are  being  organized  for 
the  first  time,  the  board  of  education  will  find  it  an  advantage  for 
the  health  of  the  children,  as  well  as  a  saving  financially,  to  make  use 
of  all  the  agencies  which  already  exist  for  the  care  of  crippled  children. 
If  there  is  a  good  hospital  with  an  out-patient  department  and  visit- 
ing nurses,  the  school  will  probably  have  no  need  of  a  specially 
trained  orthopedic  nurse.  On  the  other  hand,  if  4he  city  has  no 
hospital  with  an  orthopedic  department,  a  nurse  who  Is  a  graduate  of 
a  training  school  connected  with  an  orthopetlic  hospital  would  be  of 
the  highest  service  if  she  were  engaged  by  the  board  of  education  to 
look  after  the  children  at  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  their 
doctors,  and  to  visit  their  homes.  Wiiere  children  who  arc  almost 
liclj)less  are  admitted  to  the  public  schools,  a  matron  or  attendant 
is  necessary.  If  such  children  are  not  admitted,  the^^  must  stay  at 
home  and  a  visiting  teacher  is  a  God-send  in  the  midst  of  their 
monotonous  lives. 

noUR.S    OF    SESSIONS. 

Tlie  hours  of  the  sessions  are  shorter  for  the  cripples'  classes  than 
for  other  s<'hool  da-.-^cs  in  |)rac(ically  nil  the  public  schools.  In 
Uetntit  the  houis  aic  identical  with  those  in  otiicr  public-school  classes 
in  the  spring  and  fall,  but  from  November  until  .Vpril  the  classes  for 
crip|)l(S  hegin  an  hour  later  in  tlu>  morning,  so  that  the  childien  lu'cd 
not  leave  their  homes  so  eaily  in  cold  weather.  The  sessions  arc 
from  9.30  to  3  in  Clevelaml.  In  other  cities  the  chusses  for  i  ii|>plcs 
are  in  s(»ssion  from  !l  until  '1  throughout  the  school  year,  with  n\\ 
intermission  for  lunch  which  is  often  extended  beyond  the  hour 
given  to  chihlren  who  are  not  cri|)pl('(l. 

litst  ptrioih.  -There  is  considerably  more  variety  ami  cla.^Ucity  of 
schedule  in  special  classes  for  crippled  chiMrcn  than  irj  regular  pul)lic- 
school  cla.sses.  The  children  are  permiltcil  to  l(>av('  their  work  and 
li(;  down  for  short  pcrioda  when  they  are  tired,  sometimes  in  a  separate 
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rest  room  provided  for  the  purpose,  sometimes  on  a  couch  in  the 
corner  of  the  schoolroom.  In  some  classes,  notabl}^  the  newly  organ- 
ized special  classes  for  children  with  bone  tuberculosis  in  New  York, 
all  children  in  the  class  are  required  to  lie  down  for  rest  after  their 
noon  meal.  Individual  children  whose  strength  is  limited  are  some- 
times required  to  rest  at  regular  intervals,  as  ordered  by  a  surgeon, 
the  nurse,  or  the  teacher. 

»  MEXTAL   PROGRESS. 

The  average  observer  would  expect  to  find  the  educational  progress 
of  crippled  children  much  slower  than  that  of  other  children  because 
of  the  short  sessions  and  liberal  rest  periods,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
the  weakened  vitality  of  some  of  the  children.  It  is  true  that  the 
majority  of  children  in  classes  for  cripples  are  behind  other  children 
of  their  age,  but  this  is  very  often  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
enter  school  until  they  were  considerably  past  the  regular  age, 
rather  than  because  their  progress  has  been  slow  since  they  began 
work  in  the  special  classes  for  cripples.  The  difficulties  under  wliich 
some  of  the  crippled  children  labor,  especially  those  who  still  have 
active  bone  tuberculosis,  must  not  be  minimized.  Yet  the  average 
observer  will  be  amazed  to  find  w^hen  visiting  special  classes  for 
cripples  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  children  are  able  to  do  genu- 
inely good  w^ork  and  to  move  from  grade  to  grade  as  rapidly  as  other 
children.     This  fact  is  attributed  by  the  teachers  to  two  causes. 

Classes  are  small. — In  the  first  place,  each  child  in  a  special  class 
for  cripples  receives  considerably  more  individual  attention  than  it 
is  possible  for  one  child  to  receive  in  an  ordinar}^  grade  classroom 
in  the  pubUc  schools  of  a  city,  because  the  classes  for  cripples  are 
very  much  smaller,  often  not  more  than  half  as  large  as  other  classes 
in  the  same  building.  The  average  number  of  children  in  special 
classes  for  cripples  for  the  six  cities  is  about  20.  In  New  Y'ork  (,^ity 
20  is  the  maximum  number  allowed,  although  that  number  is  slightly 
exceeded  at  times  when  the  pressure  for  admission  of  two  or  three 
more  children  is  very  great.  Twelve  is  the  minimum  number  with 
which  a  class  may  be  organized  in  New  York.  The  average  number 
per  teacher  in  Chicago  is  somewhat  under  25.  At  the  Spalding 
School  there  are  11  teachers  for  regular  class  work  with  200  children. 
The  average  number  in  each  classroom  in  the  Cleveland  school  for 
cripples  is  about  22.  In  Detroit  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher 
at  any  one  time  is  not  often  greater  than  23.  In  Philadelphia  from 
20  to  25  children  are  usually  enrolled  with  each  teacher,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  about  18  per  teacher  is  maintained.  In 
Baltimore  the  two  classes  for  cripples  held  in  public-school  buildings 
had  an  average  membership  for  1915-16  of  15  and  16  children, 
respectively,  and  an  average  attendance  for  each  class  of  14.     Classes 
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for  children  who  arc  not  crippled  in  all  these  cities  are  often  very 
much  larger  than  they  should  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  cliildren, 
because  the  boards  of  education  find  it  impossible  to  finance  the 
schools  upon  the  basis  of  small  classes.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  educational  authorities  that  they  have  seen  the  necessity  of  a 
smaller  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  cripples'  classes.  Each 
crij^pled  cliild  can  be  carefully  studied  as  an  individual  by  the  teacher 
and  given  special  instruction  in  branches  which  the  child  finds  most 
difllcult. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  number  of  pupils  to 
each  teacher  in  the  schools  for  cripples  in  London.  The  following 
figures  are  quoted  from  an  article  by  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  reprinted 
from  tlie  New  York  Medical  Journal,  dated  Januar}'^  25,  1913: 

Schools  for  cripples  in  London. 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


Number  of  teachers 

Number  of  pupils 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher 


66 

1.547 
23.4 


90 

?,045 

22.7 


93 

2.392 

2o.7 


107 

2.  .544 

23.8 


Cripples  often  eai'nest  students. — The  second  reason  for  the  excellent 
progress  made  by  many  cripjilcd  children  is  the  character  of  the 
chiUlren  themselves.  Many  of  them  are  so  limited  in  their  interests 
by  the  fact  that  they  can  not  walk  well  or  play  running  games  with 
other  children  that  lliey  concentrate  their  attention  upon  their 
school  work  with  unusually  keen  interest.  The  hours  si)cnt  in  sclmol 
are  often  the  brightest  in  their  restricted  lives.  They  undertake  each 
task  earnestly  and  work  with  a  thoughtfulness  and  perseverance 
which  can  not  fail  to  bring  rapid  ))rogross.  Many  children  who  have 
spent  considerable  time  in  a  h().~i|>ilal  or  under  treatment  wliilc  at 
homo  undertake  school  work  for  the  first  time  with  a  zest  which  ia 
largely  duo  to  an  unconscious  rejoicing  that  they  are  for  (lie  Inst 
time  like  other  children  because  they  can  go  to  school. 

W'ldt  dllfcniurs. — The  teacher  of  crippled  children  has  to  dt'al  with 
a  far  more  complicated  situation  than  tin;  teaiher  in  an  onlinary 
class.  Each  of  her  jiupils  is  liki'ly  to  vary  gr(»atly  from  time  to  time 
in  energy  and  capacity,  according  to  hi.s  physical  health.  Some  of 
the  i'hildren  lose  time  for  op(Matioiis or  <lming  special  treatments  and 
lire  irregvdar  in  atU'iulance.  Kurthermore,  there  is  tremendously 
more  varialittn  between  the  dilfercnt  |)ii|)ils  ihan  between  a  similar 
lunnber  of  ordinary  <'hildren.  St)nie  of  the  children  in  a  special  class 
for  cri|)ples  are  fumiliar  witji  pnltlic-school  rontino  and  have  much 
thc!  siirne  point  of  view  as  n<»nnal  pupils.  'Ihis  is  especially  true 
of  children  who  had  infantile  paralysis  at  the  age  of  8  or  10  or  lalcT, 
after  several  yours  of  utteudancc  at  public  schools  in  ordinary  clas.sos 
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when  they  were  themselves  entirely  healthy  and  strong.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  number  of  the  crippled  cliildren  in  these  special  classes 
have  never  been  able  to  attend  regular  schools  or  to  associate  freely 
with  other  children.  This  is  very  often  true  of  those  who  have 
bone  tuberculosis  and  of  children  congenitally  deformed  or  paralyzed 
when  very  young.  The  teacher  must,  therefore,  be  able  to  face  the 
problems  of  children  accustomed  to  school  work  and  of  other  children 
to  whom  the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  is  an  entirely  new  thing. 
It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  crippled  children  can  be  divided 
accurately  mto  the  two  groups  mentioned.  The  crippled  child  may 
diller  greath'  or  to  only  a  slight  extent  from  the  normal  sound  child 
of  his  own  age  in  general  strength  and  in  point  of  view.  The  grada- 
tions are  many  between,  for  example,  a  boy  who  was  a  vigorous 
urchin  until  he  lost  a  leg  in  a  trolley  accident  at  12  or  13  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  child  who  has  been  paralyzed  from  the  age  of  3  or 
4,  or  one  who  has  been  fighting  to  overcome  bone  tuberculosis  since 
an  early  age. 

DISCIPLINE. 

This  very  great  variation  in  the  children's  condition  and  previous 
experience  affects  not  only  their  instruction  in  the  subjects  taught 
in  school,  but  their  discipline.  Some  crippled  children  are  unduly 
petted  and  looked  after  at  home  and  must  receive  their  first  lessons 
in  independent  effort  after  they  come  to  school.  From  the  teacher 
and  from  fellow  pupils  in  the  class  they  learn  for  the  first  time  that 
a  crippled  child  who  tries  to  be  like  other  children  is  happier  and 
more  successful  than  one  who  is  too  easily  content  to  occupy  a  special 
and  pecuhar  niche  in  the  world.  There  are  other  crippled  children 
of  the  timid,  shrinking  kind  who  have  been  in  rare  cases  abusively 
treated  at  home  or,  more  often,  have  been  unduly  teased  and  re- 
minded of  their  deformities  by  thoughtless  children  on  the  street  and 
elsewhere.  The  teacher's  sympathy  and  inspiration  will  go  far  to- 
ward encouraging  them  and  inducing  pride  in  some  line  of  achieve- 
ment in  which  they  may  learn  to  excel  and  thus  forget  the  handi- 
caps for  which  they  have  been  ridiculed. 

CLASSES    FOR    MENTALLY    DEFICIENT    CRIPPLES. 

A  very  special  problem  is  presented  by  children  who  are  both 
physically  crippled  and  in  some  measure  deficient  mentally.  Pro- 
nounced cases  should,  of  course,  be  sent  to  institutions,  but  most  of 
the  cities  which  have  public-school  classes  for  cripples  find  some  of 
the  children  retarded  mentally. 

New  York. — In  New  York  City  an  effort  is  being  made  to  segre- 
gate such  children  into  special  classes  of  their  own.  During  the  year 
1915-16  there  were  three  such  classes.  The  special  supervisor  of 
cripples'  classes  recommends  that  these  segregated  classes  with  doubly 
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handicapped  cliildren  be  retained  in  the  public  schools,  but  that  those 
children  who  prove  themselves  unable  to  benefit  at  all  by  the  edu- 
cational facilities  provided  should  after  reasonable  trial  be  sent  to 
an  institution  under  the  supervision  of  the  (lej)artment  of  education. 
PhiladelpMa.— In  two  of  tlie  schools  which  have  classes  for  crip- 
ples in  Philadelphia  the  chihh-en  who  are  dull  or  subnormal  are 
put  into  one  class,  usually  with  some  bright  children,  since  there  are 
hardly  enough  retarded  cases  to  constitute  an  entire  class.  It  is 
worth  notino:  tliat  at  the  McCall  School  the  teacher  of  the  class  whicli 
includes  subnormal  pupils  has  been  specially  trained  for  this  pur- 
pose by  a  course  at  the  institution  in  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  by  long 
experience  in  charge  of  a  private  home  school  for  feeble-minded 
children. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    CLASSES. 

There  is  an  unexpected  rcsomblauce  to  the  old-fashioned  country 
district  school  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  classes  for  crippled  chihhcn, 
althoui^h  these  classes  are  all  located  in  large  cities.  This  is  cUie  to 
the  fact  that,  wherever  there  is  only  one  special  class  for  cripj)les  in 
a  building,  it  must  ofl'er  work  in  any  or  all  of  the  eight  grammar 
grades  which  the  children  admitted  are  ready  to  enter.  In  some  of 
the  classes  visited  the  work  was  not  carried  beyond  the  sixth  grade, 
because  none  of  the  children  were  able  to  do  higher  work. 

Wherever  there  are  several  classrooms  for  crippled  chiklreji  in 
one  building  the  work  can  be  graded  more  accurately  ami  each 
teacher  given  certain  definite  grades.  This  is  true  in  both  of  the 
schools  for  cripples  in  Chicago,  the  school  in  Cleveland,  and  that  in 
Detroit.  In  each  of  the  three  |)ui)lic  schools  in  Philadeli)hia  which 
have  classes  lor  crijjples  there  are  two  or  three  classrooms  set  asido 
for  them,  and  the  grades  are  tlivided  between  these  classrooms.  In 
Baltimore  there  is  hut  a  single  class  in  each  school,  and  the  work 
ot"  many  grades  must  be  oU'end  in  one  room.  In  Xcw  York  City 
there  are  seven  schools  which  havi'  oidy  one  class  for  cripj)les  in  the 
binldin"",  together  with  manv  regular  classes  for  children  who  are 
not  crippled.  Two,  three,  four,  and  five  class(»s  for  cripples  each 
occur  ii»  two  schools,  l^'inally,  one  school,  (he  Crippled  Childn-n's 
East  Side  Free  School,  has  11  elass(>s  for  <iipples,  the  largest  number 
taught  in  one  building  in  any  school  in  the  CnitiMl  States.  In  ijiis 
school  each  teacher  has  the  work  of  a  single  grade,  as  she  would  have 
in  any  ('ity  class  for  childri-n  tioi  cripplcij.  This  is  Inie  also  of  (he 
Spalding  School  in  Chicago,  and  of  ihe  private  day  school  in  liostoii, 
(he  Industrial  School  for  ('ri|)pled  niid  Dt-fornu'd  Children. 

Where  it  is  possible  (o  iiicJudi"  a(  lea.st  two  or  three  classes  for 
cripples  in  n  single  building  tlu>  woi'k  of  each  teacher  is  very  much 
ea.sier,  and  the  children  ijiake  more  rapid  |)rogre,ss  in  their  studies. 
It  is,  of  coui-se,  only  in  a  very  large  city,  like  New  York,  Chicago,  or 
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Boston,  that  a  school  for  cripples  ■wall  have  pupils  enough  to  require 
a  teacher  for  each  grade.  But  in  smaller  cities  when  classes  for 
cripples  are  organized  it  is  well  to  put  at  least  two  classes  in  one 
building  if  possible  and  use  motor  busses  in  order  to  bring  this  larger 
number  of  children  from  greater  distances. 

Flexibility  in  grading. — The  special  classes  for  cripples,  whether 
there  are  several  grades  in  a  given  school  building  or  only  one 
usually  show  somewhat  gi'eater  flexibility  in  the  grading  of  the  pupils 
and  in  their  promotion  than  do  other  public  school  classes.  The 
most  extreme  case  of  this  flexible  grading  is  found  not  in  any  public 
school,  but  in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  school  for  cripples  at 
Canton,  Mass.  The  report  of  this  school  for  1912  states,  on  page  16: 
"Promotions  are  made  freely  from  group  to  group  at  any  time  during 
the  year  when  a  pupil  shows  evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  work  of 
the  class  next  above."  It  is  possible  that  this  end  may  be  attained 
in  good  measure  in  the  public  schools  for  cripples  in  future  years. 

EDUCATIONAL    AIMS. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  must  be  solved  in  the  teaching  of  a 
class  of  cripples  are  produced  by  the  fact  that  both  curable  and  in- 
curable crippled  children  are  usually  included  in  the  same  class. 
A  large  proportion  of  crippled  children  can  be  cured,  or  so  far  helped 
that  in  the  course  of  time  they  will  be  able  to  reenter  regular  classes 
in  the  public  schools.  These  temporarily  crippled  cliildren  find  in 
the  special  classes  much  needed  opportunity  to  keep  up  with  their 
school  work  in  so  far  as  their  physical  condition  permits.  Some  of 
them  are  able  to  return  to  the  regular  public  school  classes  after  only 
a  year  in  a  special  class  for  cripples.  It  is  important  that  the  curric- 
ulum in  a  class  including  such  children  should  resemble  as  closely 
as  possible  that  in  regular  public  school  classes  in  order  that  the 
temporarily  crippled  children  may  return  to  regular  classes  with  as 
little  break  as  possible  in  their  school  career.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
all  the  classes  for  cripples  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  between 
the  subjects  studied  and  methods  of  instruction  used  and  those  in 
ordinary  public  school  classes.  The  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Cleveland  summarizes  the  course  of  instruction  as  follows: 

The  work  in  this  school  is  about  the  same  as  we  are  doing  in  other  schools:  Reading 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  se^ving,  drawing,  molding  simple 
o])jects,  Idudergarten  work,  music,  and  gymnastics.  Our  aim  is  to  make  these 
cliildren  feel  that  they  are  doing  what  children  ordinarily  do,  and  living  the  natural 
hfe. 

This  statement  could  be  very  nearly  duplicated  as  true  of  the  pub- 
lic school  classes  for  cripples  in  the  other  cities. 

It  is  usually  the  ambition  of  a  teacher  of  crippled  children  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  children  who  leave  her  class  after  they  are  curcdj 
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reenter  regular  public-school  classes  in  the  grades  wliich  \s'ould  have 
been  theii-s  if  they  had  remained  perfectly  well.  This  ambition  is 
very  commonly  reahzcd.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  success  of  the 
efficient  and  painstaking  efforts  made  by  teachers  of  crippled  chihhen 
in  all  the  special  classes  to  fit  their  curable  pupils  for  return  to  regular 
classes. 

But  there  are  also  considerable  numbers  of  crippled  children  wliose 
cure  is  impossible,  or  possible  only  after  many  years  of  treatment. 
They  may  be  entirely  free  from  disease,  but  some  degree  of  deformity 
is  permanent.  In  many  schools  these  children  represent  a  large 
majority  of  the  total  enrollment.  They  need  a  complete  system  of 
education  in  special  classes,  because  they  will  never  be  able  to  attend 
regular  schools  which  will  develop  such  powers  as  they  possess. 

No  Jiigh  schools  for  cripples. — It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  as 
yet  no  special  high  schools  for  cripples  in  the  United  States  and  no 
liigh-school  buildings  with  any  classrooms  offering  the  accommoda- 
tions needed  by  crippled  children.  The  only  hopeful  exception  is 
the  Spalding  School  in  Chicago,  a  graded  school  for  cripples,  where  a 
class  was  organized  in  September,  1916,  with  nine  cripples  who  were 
graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in 
some  high-school  branches.  Some  crippled  children  do  go  to  liigh 
school  if  their  physical  condition  is  sufliciontly  improved,  but  a  very 
higii  proportion  of  the  crippled  children  attending  specijd  classes  are 
unable  to  go  beyond  the  grammar  grades  because  tlie  high  schools 
offer  no  free  transportation  by  stage  and  the  buildings,  often  without 
elevatoi-s,  have  classrooms  on  several  floore  which  are  not  equipi^cd 
with  speciid  scats  or  desks.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  coursi'  of 
time  high  schools  for  cripples  may  be  cstablislied  in  the  largest  cities, 
or,  at  least,  that  some  higli-.school  branches  may  bo  taught  in  every 
city,  us  in  Chicago,  in  coniwction  with  one  or  more  of  the  schools 
having  grade  classes  for  cripples. 

Trtiinlmj  for  intrllictiud  pursuits.  Tlic  fad  tluil  |K'rmjin(>nlly 
crij)j)led  cliiKhen  have  not  usually  been  able  to  look  forwanl  to  higiier 
education  is  particularly  unforlunuto  because  their  physical  (Icfccls 
usually  make  them  p(»or  conipclitoi-s  in  nnmual  pui"suits  with  young 
people  of  sound  j)hysi(pie  after  I  hey  leave  school.  If  every  crip|>led 
child  with  good  mentality  could  l>e  tniineil  for  a  career  which  mado 
sniidl  demand  upon  his  physical  capacity  but  required  considernblo 
mtrntal  tniiiung,  wc  should  be  nuiKing  the  greatest  possible  u.se  of  (»ur 
handicji|>|»e(l  citizens.  l'«>ople  interested  in  the  canuT  of  a  particular 
cri|)|)le(l  child  should  give  him  a  iiigh  degree  (»f  training  for  some 
s«)-cjJh'd  "intellectual"  pui-suit,  if  lu!  has  the  ability  anti  if  the  money 
to  meet  the  cost  of  such  training  can  be  secured. 

Munaal  occupationn.  —Tho  majority  of  crij)|)led  children,  like  tho 
niajority  of  other  children  in  great  cities,  can  not  hjok  forward  to 
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higher  education.  The  greatest  service  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
schools  to  give  these  children  is  the  provision  of  some  general  educa- 
tion plus  trade  trjiining  for  a  manual  occupation  which  they  can 
pursue  with  the  least  possible  risk  of  physical  harm.  This  fact  lias 
been  understood  sufficiently  well  wherever  there  are  special  classes 
^or  cripples  and  has  resulted  m  tlie  introduction  into  the  school  work 
for  cripples  of  an  iniusual  amount  of  handwork.  The  cliildren  are 
specially  fond  of  this  work,  and  those  who  are  unable  to  enjoy  active 
games,  because  their  legs  are  crippled,  often  develop  remarka])le 
skill  in  all  kinds  of  hand  processes.  The  younger  crippled  cliildien 
do  a  good  deal  of  cutting  and  weaving,  which  calls  for  training  of  the 
hand  and  eye.  In  addition  to  the  usual  hand  processes  with  paj^er 
and  raffia,  creditable  work  has  been  done  in  many  classes  by  some  of 
the  older  children  in  knitting,  crocheting,  making  of  srniple  cotton 
garments,  and  rug  maldng. 

Detroit. — In  Detroit  several  of  the  older  boys  have  gone  for  one  day 
each  week  to  another  public-school  building  having  special  courses  in 
manual  training.  A  class  in  milhnery  was  tauglit  at  tlie  cripples' 
school  in  1915-16. 

Philadelphia. — ^At  the  Meade  School,  m  Philadelphia,  eight  children 
are  doing  good  work  m  rug  weaving  on  the  one  loom  which  has  thus 
far  been  provided.  Two  looms  could  probably  be  kept  busy.  The 
older  childi-en  in  this  school  have  also  made  creditable  hammocks. 

Cleveland. — The  girls  receive  thorough  training  in  sewing.  The 
older  girls  are  able  to  make  dresses  for  themselves.  Other  hand- 
crafts taught  are  basketry,  weaving,  and  the  making  of  simple  toys 
and  pottery. 

Baltimore. — The  handwork  in  classes  for  cripples  in  Baltimore 
includes  basketr}^  and  simple  rug  weaving.  At  the  Kernan  Hospital 
school  near  Baltimore,  a  public-school  teacher  has  charge  of  the  grade 
instruction,  while  a  special  teacher  of  handwork  and  industrial  hand- 
craft is  employed  by  the  institution.  Good  work  is  done  in  sewing, 
lace  making,  rug  weaving,  basketry,  chair  caning,  burnt  woodwork, 
stenography  and  typewriting.  At  the  Children's  Hospital  School  in 
Baltimore,  a  teacher  from  the  Playground  Association,  half  of  whose 
salary  is  assumed  by  the  hospital  school,  teaches  advanced  kinder- 
garten work,  basketry,  and  chair  caning. 

New  Yorlc. — ^In  New  York  City  there  is  great  variation  between 
the  different  schools  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  handwork  and  simjile 
industrial  processes  taught.  The  school  superintendents  aU  report 
the  children's  eagerness  to  make  things  with  their  hands.  The  prin- 
cipals of  the  schools  where  the  least  provision  is  made  for  such  teach- 
ing urge  the  undertaking  of  more  handwork  instruction.^  At  Pubhc 
School  15,  Brooklyn,  the  children  have  made  raffia  baskets,  done 

» See  Report  of  Supermtendent  of  Schotrfs  of  New  York  for  1915-16,  pp.  78,  80,  81. 
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cmbroidory  and  plain  sewinii;,  including  the  making  of  sonic  complete 
garments,  and  woven  small  rugs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Public  School  Teachers  of  Crip- 
pled Children  in  New  York,  on  March  10,  1916,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  course  of  study  with  special  reference  to  in- 
dustrial and  vocational  subjects  for  crippled  children.  This  com- 
mittee reported  in  favor  of  a  course  of  study  which  would  offer 
needlework,  including  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  dressmaking,  em])roid- 
ery,  knitting  and  crocheting,  and  novelty  work.  They  also  advised 
the  introduction  of  a  course  in  drawing  and  design  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Costume  and  textile  design,  commercial  design, 
lettering  and  poster  design,  interior  decorating,  design  in  its  relation 
to  domestic  art. 

Chicago. — A  large  amount  of  handwork  has  always  been  done  at 
the  Spalding  School  in  Chicago,  and  since  January  1,  1016,  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  industrial  work.  At  that  time  new 
equipment  was  added  and  new  courses  offered.  The  children  in  tho 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  have  a  total  of  1  hour  and  50  minutes  of 
work  in  the  shop  each  week.  Those  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  have  75  minutes  daily  in  industrial  classes.  The  younger 
children  have  made  toys  and  doll  furniture  after  completing  tho 
regular  kindergarten  processes  of  cutting  paper,  weaving,  etc.  Older 
children  have  manual  training  work,  sewing,  crocheting,  lace  making, 
basketry,  cooking,  printing,  block  printing,  cobbling,  weaving,  special 
training  in  designing  and  free  hand  lettering,  making  of  artificial 
flowers,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping. 

The  scliool  has  excellent  e(|uipment  for  teaching  printing,  including 
one  very  largo  pn^ss.  This  work  is  taught  to  both  boys  and  girls, 
beginning  with  the  sixth  grade.  The  most  successful  results  have  been 
attained  with  Christmas  cards  designed  by  the  cliihhen,  printed  in  tho 
printing  room,  and  then  returned  to  tho  art  classes  for  decoration. 
It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  ehihh-en  will  l)e  abli"  to  earn  their  livinfr 
later  by  this  work.  A  graduate  of  the  sclux)!,  a  young  man  who  has 
no  use  of  his  lower  limbs,  is  running  a  commercial  ])rinling  eslaMi-^li- 
inent  with  two  large  motor  presses  and  other  modern  e(niipment,  all 
j)urchase{l  through  his  own  efforts.  Tho  only  instructi»)n  lie  ever 
n^eeived  was  at  tho  Spalding  School. 

A  ?')()  outfit  for  col)bling,  suflicienl  to  ke(»p  six  ])oys  at  work.  \\:is 
presented  to  tho  school  i?i  Jun(>,  1!)15.  Since  tiien,  tlie  children's 
shoes  have  been  kei)t  in  good  repair  by  the  boys'  work.  lOcpiipnient 
has  recently  beiMi  purchased  wiiicli  is  (o  be  loaned  to  any  boys  who 
wish  to  make  the  experiment  of  starli?ig  cobbling  shops  in  their  own 
neighbt)rhoods.  A  graduate  of  tii<!  school  in  June,  IIMT,  is  earning 
$10  a  week  in  the  fine  shoe-repairing  depart  mcMit  of  one  of  the  largest 
stores  in  Chicago.     It  is  believed  that  a  maxiniuui  of  .?;jO  a  week  can 
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bo  earned  in  this  trade.  Motor-driven  equipment  costing  about  .$150 
has  recently  been  ordered  for  the  cobbUng  department.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  work  offer,s  an  especially  good  opportunity  for  boys 
who  have  lost  the  use  of  both  lower  limbs  but  who  are  able  to  be 
about  on  crutches. 

The  school  has  6  large  foot  looms  and  10  hand  looms,  and  good 
work  in  weaving  has  been  done  since  February,  1916.  Several  of  the 
looms  were  loaned  during  the  summer  to  children  who  are  confined  to 
wheel  chairs.  A  gift  of  $100  was  made  to  the  school  in  June,  1916, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  buying  looms  or  other  ec^uipment  to  be 
given  or  loaned  to  such,  children.  The  teacher  of  weaving  has  had 
special  training  for  this  work.  The  teachers  believe  that  weaving  is 
a  very  good  occupation  for  ono-armed  pupils. 

A  graduate  who  left  the  school  in  February,  1915,  has  an  appren- 
ticeship in  engraving  with  one  of  the  best  engraving  firms  in  Chicago. 
Two  other  graduates  have  ofTice  positions,  and  one  is  making  artificial 
flowers. 

The  highest  development  of  handwork  and  industrial  training  is 
found  in  the  two  large  private  day  schools  for  cripples,  the  Industrial 
School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  in  Boston,  and  the 
Crippled  Children's  East  Side  Free  School  in  New  York.  Their  in- 
dustrial classes  are  mentioned  in  detail  in  Part  II  of  this  Bulletin, 
pp.  45,  46.  Any  board  of  education  which  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  trade  classes  for  cripples  should  visit  these  schools 
which  have  been  pioneers  in  this  direction. 

Trade  training. — The  problem  of  trade  training  is  bound  to  be  the 
outstanding  feature  of  future  discussions  concerning  the  education 
of  crippled  children,  both  because  the  establishment  of  industrial 
classes  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  excellent  graded  class  work 
which  has  already  been  established  in  six  large  cities,  and  because 
the  entrance  of  America  into  the  great  war  has  brought  before  us  the 
problem  of  the  reeducation  and  trade  training  of  crippled  soldiers. 
In  choosing  occupations  for  which  soldiers  crippled  in  dilTcrent  ways 
can  be  trained  and  in  selecting  methods  of  instruction,  the  agencies 
for  the  reeducation  of  crippled  soldiers  in  European  countries  have 
profited  greatly  by  the  experience  of  trade  classes  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, many  of  which  were  organized  a  great  many  years  before  the 
war.  In  some  cases  crippled  soldiers  have  been  taught  together 
■\\ath  the  crippled  children  in  their  trade  classes.  The  public  sym- 
pathy with  the  efforts  of  crippled  soldiers  to  fit  themselves  for  self- 
support  will  quicken  the  interest  in  the  problems  of  all  cripples.  It 
is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  rapid  development  within  the  next 
few  years  of  public-school  classes  for  cripples  and  of  special  indus- 
trial classes  for  their  occupational  training. 
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Stathiics. — Tlie  City  of  New  York  has  4G  special  classes  for  physi- 
cally crippled  children,  located  in  16  difl'orent  public-school  buildiiiga 
in  various  parts  of  Manhattan,  The  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn.  In 
seven  schools  there  is  but  one  class  for  cripples  in  the  biiiUhng, 
together  with  many  regular  classes  for  children  who  are  not  cripi)lcd. 
Two,  three,  four,  and  five  classes  for  cripples  each  occur  in  two 
schools.  Finally,  one  school  lias  11  classes  for  cripples,  the  largest 
numl>cr  taught  in  one  building  in  any  school  in  the  I'nited  States. 
This  school,  unlike  any  of  the  others  in  New  York,  occu])ies  a  building 
especially  designed  for  the  use  of  crippled  children  and  given  over  to 
them  exclusively.-  These  46  classes  have  a  total  register  of  918 
cri]^pled  children  and  an  average  attendance  of  693.  The  smallest 
nmnber  with  which  a  class  may  be  organized  is  12,  and  20  is  the 
intended  maximum  for  one  class,  though  that  number  has  been 
exceeded  in  several  ca.ses  because  of  the  great  number  of  applicants. 

The  principal  of  a  school  whose  one  class  for  cripples  had  32 
enrolled  in  1914-15  stated  his  objections  thus:^  "xVt  present,  with  32 
on  register  and  but  20  sittings,  the  pupils  in  excess  are  compclU'd 
to  use  ordinary  chairs  and  tables.  The  result  is  that  the  r(»<>in  is 
overcrowdeil  with  funutiire,  and  the  pupds,  who  are  compelled  to 
use  the  chairs,  become  overtired.'  The  fact  that  the  average  attond- 
aiue  for  this  class  of  32  is  24  must  iu  some  measure  lessen  tlu'  dilli- 
cullies. 

JivdiJtngs. — The  1(1  |)ubli<"-scli(t(>l  buildings  in  which  the  classes  for 
cripples  ure  locatcil  inclurh*  several  of  tlu'  newest  and  finest  s<>h(H)ls  in 
New  ^  ork.  Some  of  the  other  schools  with  cri|)ples'  classes  are  older 
and  less  perfeirtly  ailapte<i  for  the  uso  of  handicaf)ped  children.  In 
old  aind  lu-w  buildings  alike  tiie  erim)led  children  are  always  given 
the  best  rooms  in  the  school.  Special  desks  and  seats  are  used  in 
^reat  numbers,  and  other  nee.led  efpiij)inent  luis  been  liberally 
provided. 


'Th'»  lollrrwInR  siimmnriM  have  l>r»on  prcptircd  for  roiivenlfnt   reforcncn.     Thi-y  IncluJo  cl:iii  nlri-iuly 

r'" ' lib  bulletin,  toKettaiu'  wllb  some  oitiar  points  of  sporii'  ■•■■•-■  -.i  Iu  fonncx'tloii  with  the  riAvwtj 

rilotilar  city. 

•i  ri(F  r|or<  ti,  II,  t  III'  Cr  Ijilili'il  ( 'liililrrn '>  Fast 

Ski)   I  "i.trhlrli  till  iuaiutitiiu  iU(lu.Ntri<ilcla:>:>a9 

nriil  wiirk  rrw)tii.i  ill  Ihf  huiI'lifiR. 

•Kvp.  nrsupl.of  Ucboub,  Now  York,  1911  16,  p.  107. 
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Transportation. — Provision  is  made  for  the  transportation  of  crip- 
pled children  between  their  homes  and  the  schoolhouse  by  42  stages, 
of  which  40  are  furnished  by  the  city  and  two  by  a  private  society, 
the  Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children.  A  driver  and  an  at- 
tendant, able  to  lift  the  more  helpless  children,  accompany  each  stage. 
In  stages  owned  by  the  city  the  attendants  are  men.  The  stages 
provided  by  the  Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children  are  ac- 
companied b}^  women  nurses  as  attendants.  The  special  teacher  in 
charge  of  physically  handicapped  children  urges  the  superiority  of 
women  attendants.^  She  advocates  the  use  of  these  stages  in  taking 
crippled  children  from  their  homes  to  hospitals  for  dispensary 
treatment. 

Lunches. — Hot  lunches  are  sold  to  the  children  for  very  small  sums. 
In  Public  School  107,  for  example,  soup  was  served  in  1912-13  for  3 
cents,  and  sandwiches,  cookies,  cups  of  cocoa,  etc.,  for  1  cent  each. 
Children  are  required  to  take  the  soup  before  they  are  allowed  to 
have  sweets.  In  some  schools,  the  children  in  the  special  classes  for 
cripples  are  served  first. 

Physical  supervision. — ^A  special  teacher  is  assigned  to  the  classes 
for  cripples  by  the  director  of  physical  training  in  the  New  York 
pubhc  schools.  Under  her  supervision  the  grade  teachers  have 
learned  to  watch  carefully  the  health  of  the  pupils.  The  course  of 
study  and  physical  activities  of  each  child  are  limited  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  hospital  record  cards,  printed  in  full  in 
the  Appendix,  pages  49-51.  These  cards  show  which  exercises  are  re- 
garded by  the  child's  surgeon  as  desirable  and  what  kinds  of  exer- 
cises the  child  in  ciuestion  must  not  undertake.  The  card  index  also 
shows  whether  or  not  the  child  should  be  allowed  to  climb  the  stairs. 
These  cards  are  renewed  once  each  year  for  all  piipils  under  hospital 
supervision  and  once  each  term  for  all  cases  with  tuberculous  joints. 
They  are  also  renewed  after  any  long  absence  from  school,  after  any 
change  in  a  child's  brace  or  cast,  and  after  any  surgical  operation. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  child's  record  on  these  hospital  cards 
up  to  date. 

Classes  for  different  types.- — Particularl}^  good  work  has  been  done 
in  the  physical  supervision  of  the  children  within  the  last  two  years, 
since  the  segregation  of  three  types  of  crippled  children  into. different 
classes  in  all  of  the  schools  having  several  classes  for  cripples.  There 
are  separate  classes  for  children  with  tuberculous  joints  in  six  dif- 
ferent public  schools.  According  to  the  report  for  1915-16,  the 
formation  of  these  classes  has  been  followed  by  very  beneficial 
results.  Such  classes  are  located  in  large  rooms  with  southern  ex- 
posure and  open-window  ventilation  with  a  temperature  in  winter 
kept  between  50°  and  60°.     In  addition  to  hot  lunches  at  noon, 

'  Rept.  of  Supt.  of  Schools,  New  York,  1914-15,  p.  121. 
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these  cliilclren  liavc  special  feeding  both  in  the  morning  and  just 
before  starting  for  home  at  the  close  of  the  school  day.  Cots  and 
blankets  arc  provided  for  use  during  a  rest  period  after  the  midday 
meal. 

vStill  more  recently  an  effort  has  been  made  in  the  New  York 
schools  to  segregate  children  who  are  both  mentally  deficient  and 
physically  crippled.  During  the  year  1915-16  there  were  three  such 
classes.  The  special  super\isor  of  cripples'  classes  recommends  that 
these  segregated  classes  for  {k)ubly  handicapped  children  be  retained 
in  the  public  schools,  but  that  those  chikhen  who  prove  themselves 
unable  to  benefit  at  all  by  the  educational  facilities  provided  should 
after  reasonable  trial  bo  sent  to  an  institution  under  the  supervision 
of  the  department  of  education. 

The  remaining  classes  in  the  New  York  schools  where  segregation 
into  different  types  of  classes  has  been  begun  are  those  for  nontuber- 
culous  crip])lod  children  who  are  mentally  sound.  These  represent 
the  majority  of  the  crippled  children.  Most  of  them  through  tho 
skillful  orthopedic  treatment  of  surgeons  at  the  hospitals  are  eventu- 
ally fit  to  be  transferred  to  regular  classes  in  elementary  schools  and 
to  attend  high  schools  later. 

Visiting  teachers. — There  are  some  crippled  chilih'en  living  at  homo 
who  are  not  able  to  attend  school  even  with  the  special  facilities 
provided  for  cripples'  classes.  The  New  York  report  for  1915-16 
rec<»mmends  the  appftintment  of  special  visiting  teachers  for  cri]>y)led 
ciiihh'cn  who  will  l)e  assigiu'd  to  the  instruction  of  children  in  tiieir 
own  homes.  Funds  are  being  solicited  by  the  Association  of  Public 
School  Teachers  of  New  York  to  pay  one  or  two  visiting  teachers  at 
once,  ])eforc  the  board  of  education  is  ready  to  act. 

It  is  oidy  a  city  like  New  York,  with  a  very  large  p()j>ulation, 
wiiich  will  liiid  necessary  large  lunnber-s  of  classes  for  crii)pled  chil- 
dren. It  is,  of  course,  in  such  a  city  that  the  work  cnn  be  carried  on 
with  th(>  gn-atest  degree  of  segregation  of  th(>  children  into  clnsses  of 
did'ereiit  types.  In  order  to  secun*  the  Ix'nelits  wliicli  undoubtedly 
conu'  from  the  sei)aration  of  dilfen-iit  types  of  eiipj>les  into  clnsses 
of  their  own,  tho  cri})ples'  classes  are  so  arranged  that  there  an%  if 
possible,  at  least  two  special  classes  for  cripples  in  a  given  buiMing. 
The  ]>resence  of  two  i<v  (liree  classes  in  the  same  bnihUng  usiinlly 
nuikes  ])ossible  also  some  sejiaration  of  the  grades,  so  tliat  one  teacher 
does  not  hav(^  to  can*}'  six  or  eiglit  grades,  as  she  does  in  e\(ry  special 
class  for  crip])les  if  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  bnilthng. 

(SV^,sio;?.«?.--vSessions  are  one  liour  shorter  in  classes  for  crippled 
r-hihb'eii  than  in  other  piil>he-school  classes  in  New  York  City.  Tiio 
classes  for  cripples  l)egiti  at  9  o'clock  nnd  end  at  L'  o'clock  instead 
of  'A.  [n  one  school  where  tiiere  was  much  congestion  in  the  cripj)le(l 
ciiildrcn's   clas.ses,   part-time   (lasses  were    tried   as   an   e.\i)erimeut. 
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Half  the  children  came  from  8.30  to  12.30,  the  others  from  12.30  to 
4.30,  using  the  same  stage.  But  the  plan  did  not  work.  The 
children  in  the  first  group  had  to  eat  breaakfast  at  home  too  early; 
the  children  in  the  second  group  had  to  eat  lunch  at  home  too  early. 
Also,  the  special  seats  when  adjusted  to  fit  the  children  in  the  first 
group  did  not  fit  the  children  in  the  second  group.  Furthermore, 
the  children  did  not  cover  so  much  ground  in  their  studies  by  a  wide 
margin,  although  the  new  system  offered  apparently  a  school  day 
but  one  hour  shorter  than  the  usual  period  from  9  to  2.  The  chil- 
dren were  actually  able  to  accomplish  much  less  because  of  the 
liberal  rest  periods  needed  by  many  of  them. 

Curriculum. — The  curriculum  is  as  closely  similar  as  possible  to 
that  in  classes  for  children  who  are  not  crippled.  The  classes  are 
not  graded  quite  so  exactly;  the  children  are  given  more  individual 
attention  and  more  time  is  spent  on  handwork. 

Handwork. — There  is  great  variation  between  the  classes  for  crip- 
ples in  different  schools  in  regard  to  the  am_ount  of  time  given  to 
handwork  and  simple  industrial  processes.  Most  of  the  classes  oft'er 
aU  the  usual  kindergarten  handwork  and  more  advanced  work  with 
cloth,  raffia,  and  yarn.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  superintendents 
of  the  schools  where  least  provision  is  made  for  such  teaching  urge 
the  undertaking  of  more  handwork.^ 

No  yuhlic  MgJi  scTiool  nor  trade  school. — There  is  no  high  school  with 
special  facilities  for'  cripples,  and  no  public  trade  school.  Trade 
classes  for  girls  in  needlevv'ork  of  many  kinds  and  for  boys  in  box 
making  are  maintained  privately  at  the  Crippled  Children's  East 
Side  Free  School;  also  other  trade  classes  at  two  other  private 
schools,  the  Rhinelander  School,  distinguished  for  its  classes  in 
jewelry,  and  the  William  H.  Davis  Free  School,  notable  for  hand- 
m^ade  articles  of  leather  and  wood,  as  well  as  needlework. 

CHICAGO. 

The  city  of  Chicago  maintains  special  classes  for  crippled  children 
in  two  sections  of  the  city,  with  an  average  daily  mem])ership  for 
1915-16  of  304.1  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  280.9. 

THE    SPALDING    SCHOOL. 

Building. — The  Spalding  School,  at  1623  Park  Avenue,  on  the  west 
side  of  Chicago,  is  the  only  permanent  school  building  in  the  United 
States  built  and  maintained  entirely  by  a  city  board  of  education  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  crippled  children.^  It  is  a  one-story  and  attic 
building  only  slightly  elevated  above  the  street.     On  the  ground 

1  See  Kept,  of  Supt.  of  Schools,  New  York,  1915-16,  pp.  78,  80,  81. 

2  The  school  building  for  cripples  in  Cleveland  serves  its  purpose  very  w  ell,  but  is  of  u  much  less  perma- 
nent character,  since  it  is  built  entirely  of  wood. 
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floor  there  are  five  classrooms  and  an  assembly  hall,  a  kitchen,  a 
dining  room,  and  a  nurse's  room,  batliroom,  and  rest  room.  The 
attic,  which  is  reached  by  an  incline  from  the  first  floor,  contains  the 
industrial  classrooms.  The  children  in  the  attic  rooms  are  pro- 
tected against  accident  in  case  of  fu"e  by  a  specially  designed  fire 
escape  recently  completed.  An  incline  100  feet  long  leads  from  cacli 
end  of  the  attic  directly  to  the  ground.  Twice  as  many  children  ar.' 
now  tauglit  in  this  building  as  it  was  designed  to  accommudale, 
because  of  the  rotary  system  which  changes  the  children  about  from 
class  work  to  industrial  work,  etc.  An  addition  to  the  building  lias 
been  authorized  by  the  board  of  education  to  cost  SS2,000.  It  will 
contain  four  additional  classrooms,  three  large  industrial  rooms,  an 
assembly  hall  with  a  stage,  nurse's  room,  dental  room,  masseur's 
room,  rest  room,  rcceivmg  room,  toilets,  bathroom,  and  a  large  sun 
room  with  glass  roof. 

The  equipment  of  this  school  is  of  the  most  modern  sort  o])tainable. 
Special  seats  and  deslis  are  provided,  also  a  liberal  number  of  wheel 
chairs.     Cork  matting  is  laid  on  the  hall  floors. 

Pupils  and  teachers. — The  enrollment  in  this  school  for  the  year 
1915-16  was  225,  of  whom  200  were  taught  in  the  building  itself,  and 
25  were  patients  confined  to  their  beds  in  the  nearby  Home  for  Des- 
titute Crippled  Children.  One  teacher  is  assigned  to  give  bedside 
instruction  to  these  children.  In  1916-17,  200  were  taught  in  tiio 
Spalding  School,  25  at  the  hospital,  and  85  in  temporary'  quart  ei"s  in 
the  wing  of  a  neighboring  school  building.  In  1916-17,  11  teachers 
were  employed  for  regular  class  work,  2  teachers  for  industrial  work, 
and  2  for  corrective  gymnastics. 

Transportation. — The  entire  expense  is  borne  by  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Since  January,  1917,  each  of  the  teachers  has  been  paid  Sl'OO  more 
than  the  amount  paid  teachers  for  similar  work  in  other  public  schools. 
Tlu^  rhildren  are  taken  to  and  from  school  in  comfortahly  heated  and 
ventilated  motor  busses,  which  rej)laced  the  old  horse  husses  in  1914. 
Karh  bus  has  in  addition  to  the  driver  a  man  or  woman  atteiulant. 
These  motor  busses  have  made  it  ])ossible  to  enlarge  the  school  dis- 
trict, and  some  of  the  children  come  from  long  distances.  Hot 
lunches  are  furnished  at  noon  and  milk  to  (h'iiik  upon  (he  an-ival  of 
the  children  in  the  morning. 

Pliysical  supervis-ion. — The  scIkwIs  for  crip|)les  in  Chicago  have 
always  emphasized  strongly  the  physical  care  of  the  children.  Tliis 
is  es|)e(:ially  tru(!  of  the  largcu"  of  the  two  .schools,  tiie  Spalding  School. 
The  principal  of  this  school  states  in  her  report  for  1915-16: 

Tho  policy  of  thoHchool  in  to  take  in  all  crippled  children  who  ajjply,  oven  though 
the  deformity  miiy  l>o  very  nliKht,  ho  that  ixdvico  and  awifltnnce  may  ho  ffivcn  piirenta 
in  ol>taiiiinK  l)roper  treatment.  The  first  aim  of  tho  school  is  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  the  chiMmn.     The  actual  achool  work  givea  place  always  to  tliia. 
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The  teaclicrs  in  the  school  are  required  by  the  })oard  of  education 
to  take  a  special  course  of  study  concerning  the  diseases,  treatment, 
and  care  of  crippled  children,  and  a  course  in  industrial  work  suited 
to  cripples.  They  are  able  to  cooperate  intelligently  with  the  special 
teachers  who  give  curative  gymnastics  to  the  children. 

The  entire  care  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  ncAV  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  of  Chi- 
cago, which  has  enlarged  its  field  in  order  to  care  for  all  the  crippled 
children  whether  or  not  the  cause  of  their  condition  is  bone  tubercu- 
losis. The  sanitarium  furnishes  to  the  school  a  nurse  and  medical 
supplies,  arranges  for-  operations  and  treatment,  and  takes  the 
children  to  clinics.  Complete  files  are  kept  in  which  there  is  a  social 
and  physical  history  of  each  child.  At  the  Spalding  School  itself, 
the  children  have  thorough  phj^sical  examinations  frequently,  daily 
dressing  of  sinuses,  massage,  and  curative  gymnastics,  and  baths  for 
medical  purposes.  The  board  of  education  has  recently  installed 
dental  equipment  at  a  cost  of  SoOO,  and  the  board  of  health  gives  the 
services  of  a  dentist.  An  oculist  from  the  board  of  health  also  visits 
the  school. 

Sessions. — This  school  is  in  session  from  9  until  2  during  the  school 
year;  A  morning  session  has  sometimes  been  held  in  summer. 
Every  child  fi'om  this  school  has  the  opportunity  to  spend  six  weeks 
in  a  private  summer  camp  in  Wisconsin. 

Curriculum. — Tlie'  regular  course  of  study  outlined  for  the  eight 
o-rades  of  the  elementary  schools  in  Chicago  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
cuiTiculum.  The  board  of  education  authorized  the  opening  of  a 
high-school  department  for  crippled  children  in  connection  with  the 
Spalding  School.  The  first  class  of  cripples  doing  work  in  high-school 
subjects  was  opened  in  September,  1916,  with  nine  pupils. 

Handwork  and  industrial  classes. — A  large  amount  of  handwork  has 
always  been  done  at  the  Spalding  School  in  Chicago,  and  since  January 
1,  1916,  special  attention  has  been  given  to  industrial  work.  At  that 
time  new  equipment  was  added  and  new  courses  offered.  The 
children  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  have  a  total  of  1  hour  and  50 
minutes  of  work  in  the  shop  each  week.  Those  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades  have  75  minutes  daily  in  industrial  classes.  The 
younger  children  have  made  toys  and  doll  furniture  after  completing 
th(!  regular  kindergarten  processes  of  cutting  paper,  weaving,  etc. 
Older  children  have  manual  training  work,  sewing,  crocheting,  lace 
making,  basketry,  cooking,  j^rinting,  block  printing,  cobbling,  weav- 
ing, special  training  in  designing  and  free-hand  lettering,  making  of 
artificial  flowers,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping.  For  a  detailed 
account  of  work  in  different  hand  processes,  see  pages  31-33  of  this 
bulletin. 
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THE    FALLON    SCHOOL. 

The  large  Fallon  School,  on  the  south  side  of  Chicago,  has  many 
classrooms  for  normal  chiklrcn  and  has  also  reserved  on  the  first  floor 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  crippled  children  four  classrooms  and  a  play 
room,  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  toilet  rooms.  Four  grade  teachers 
give  their  entire  time  to  the  crippled  children.  In  1915-16,  the 
enrollment  was  89,  and  the  average  attendance  was  about  84.  In 
November,  1917,  there  were  94  children  registered,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  90. 

All  expenses  in  these  classes  are  met  by  the  city.  The  teachers 
receive  a  bonus  of  S200.  Motor  busses  are  used  to  transport  the 
children.  Hot  lunches  arc  provided  at  noon,  and  milk  or  cocoa  to 
drink  in  the  morning.  Desks  and  seats  adjustable  as  to  height  aro 
provided. 

Physical  supervision. — A  nurse  from  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium  is  in  constant  daily  attendance,  dressing  sinuses,  taking 
temperatures,  etc.  A  doctor  from  the  same  institution  comes  daily 
to  inspect  the  children.  A  special  teacher  of  corrective  gymnastics 
is  employed,  who  gives  daily  exercises  with  very  beneficial  results, 
A  masseur  gives  massage  two  days  each  week  to  children  whose 
parents  grant  permission  for  such  treatment.  One  of  the  teachers  in 
this  school  has  used  songs  and  rhythmic  motion,  with  music  as  an 
accompaniment,  in  order  to  make  the  children  more  spontaneous  in 
their  activity,  and  has  secured  excellent  results  in  stretching  and 
strengthening  muscK^s  by  means  of  dancing. 

Organization. — The  school  sessions  last  from  9  until  2  during  the 
winter,  and  summer  sessions  have  been  held  from  9  uiifil  !2  in  the 
morning.  Many  of  the  childnMi  go  to  a  private  cam])  in  sunnner. 
The  curriculum  is  similar  to  that  in  other  public-school  classes,  exce|)t 
for  the  increas(Ml  emphasis  ujjon  handwork.  All  tli(>  onlinary  j)roc- 
cssos  with  paper,  radia,  reed,  and  cloth  are  taught. 

run  ADK I.PHIA. 

The  city  of  riiiladdiihia  has  set  apart  seven  special  rooms  fur 
crippled  children  in  three  of  the  large  public  schools  in  dilferent  parts 
of  the  city.  Seven  teachers  are  employed  ior  these  classes.  AnntluM* 
teacher,  paid  by  the  city,  is  assigned  for  work  with  crijipk^d  (  hildren 
at  the  Oilhopedic  lIos|)ital.  The  average  number  <»f  children  en- 
rolUid  for  the  year  1915  10  was  1  10  and  the  average  attendance  wjis 
120.'  From  20  to  25  ciiildren  are  usually  enrolled  witii  each  teacher, 
and  an  average  atterubmce  ttf  about  IS  per  teacher  is  maintained. 

Two  of  the  three  school  buildings  in  which  special  classes  for  crippK'S 
are  located  nro  los.s  well  adapted  for  this  work  th.ui  any  newer  school 

'  I  17,  thorr  r  i rippled  ihlldrin,  win  ucnt 

of  IbJauJ  :iu  avcru^c  allcuJancc  of  I  {2. 
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buildings  would  be.  The  three  classrooms  at  one  of  the  schools  and 
two  classrooms  at  the  other  have  each  but  two  windows  in  one  direc- 
tion. At  the  Binney  annex  of  the  McCall  School,  where  there  are 
three  classes,  the  rooms  are  so  dark  that  the  gas  lights  are  often  kept 
burning  at  midday.  The  fundamental  needs  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
can  not  be  met  in  such  rooms.  The  equipment  provided  is  in  every 
other  respect  adequate.  There  are  special  adjustable  seats  in  all  the 
schooh'ooms,  and  wheel  chairs  in  which  the  children  sometim.es  rest. 
Kitchens,  dining  rooms,  and  separate  toilet  rooms  for  the  cripples 
are  provided.  All  the  classrooms  for  cripples  are  on  the  first  floor 
and  have  no  threshholds. 

Transportation. — ^The  children  are  transported  to  and  from  school 
in  horse-drawTi  busses  contracted  for  by  the  city.  They  are  heated 
in  cold  weather.  Each  bus  starts  its  trip  at  7.30  and  reaches  the 
school  between  8.45  and  9  o'clock.  Each  bus  has  an  attendant, 
usually  a  man,  in  addition  to  the  driver.  One  of  the  busses  running 
to  the  Meade  School  has  a  woman  attendant.  When  the  cliildren  are 
too  heavy  for  her,  the  driver  carries  them  into  the  school. 

Lunches. — At  each  of  the  three  schools  a  matron  is  employed  by 
the  city  to  assist  in  looking  after  the  physical  needs  of  the  children, 
and  especially  to  serve  their  noonday  meal  and  midmorning  lunch. 
The  children  who  can  afford  it  are  allowed  to  make  some  payment 
for  their  meals,  but  most  of  the  cost  is  met  by  subscriptions  from 
philanthropic  agencies  and  interested  individuals.  Just  before 
Thanksgiving  each  year  contributions  of  cereals  and  other  food  sup- 
phes  for  the  benefit  of  these  cripples'  classes  are  taken  up  in  the 
various  schools  in  each  neighborhood  where  the  classes  for  cripples 
are  located. 

Physical  supervision. — The  orthopedic  supervision  is  entireU^ 
through  the  hospitals  of  Philadelphia.  The  teachers  cooperate  with 
visiting  nurses  from  the  hospitals.  The  school  nurse  has  general 
supervision  of  the  cripples,  as  of  other  children,  and  a  matron  is  pro- 
vided in  each  school  where  there  are  cripples,  to  superintend  the 
serving  of  their  lunches  and  to  act  as  attendant  when  needed. 

Curriculum. — The  school  work  is  based  upon  that  of  the  regular 
elementary  grades,  with  the  addition  of  a  large  amount  of  handwork. 
The  smaller  children  work  with  paper,  reed,  and  beads.  At  the 
IMeade  School  eight  children  are  doing  good  work  in  rug  weaving  on 
the  one  loom  which  has  been  thus  far  provided.  Two  looms  could 
probably  be  kept  busy.  The  older  children  in  this  school  have  also 
made  creditable  hammocks. 

Segregation.— At  the  McCall  School,  one  of  the  three  rooms 
assigned  to  cripples  is  given  to  children  of  the  first  and  second  grades 
who  are  mentally  normal.  Another  room  has  children  from  the  tliird 
grade  up  who  are  of  good  mcntaUty.     The  third  room  has  only  child- 
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reii  of  the  lower  grades  and  includes  those  who  are  mentally  dull  or 
actually  defective.  The  teacher  of  tliis  class  has  been  specially 
trained  for  the  instruction  of  mentally  retarded  pupils. 

At  the  Meade  School,  each  of  the  two  classrooms  for  cripples  has 
some  beginners,  but  most  of  the  children  in  one  of  the  rooms  are 
included  in  the  fh'st  three  grades. 

In  the  second  room  some  children  are  doing  fifth-gi'ade  work. 
About  S  or  9  of  the  45  children  in  these  two  classes  are  somewhat 
retarded  mentally.  If  the  number  of  classes  for  cripples  should 
increase  at  this  school,  these  children  would  be  placed  in  a  separate 
class  as  they  arc  at  the  McCall  School. 

CLEVELAND. 

Building  and  equipment. — In  Clevehind,  classes  for  crip]>led  children 
are  conducted  in  a  one-story  wooden  building  located  in  a  large  yard 
at  the  rear  of  the  Wilson  School,  one  of  the  best  public  schools  in  the 
city.  The  building  set  aside  for  cripples  has  classrooms,  dining  room 
and  kitchen,  and  surgical  dressing  room.  Desks  and  seats  are  ad- 
justable as  to  height;  one  central  ])ivot  supports  both  a  desk  and  a 
seat.     Small  chairs  are  used  in  the  kindergarten. 

Statistics. — The  number  of  crippled  children  enrolled  during  the 
year  191.5-lG  was  127,  including  17  in  (h(>  kindergarten;  the  aver- 
age monthly  enrollment  was  95.7  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
87.5.  There  arc  six  teachei-s,  with  an  average  of  about  22  pupils  per 
teacher.  The  school  is  financed  entirely  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, A  principal  and  six  other  teachei-s,  including  a  kindergartner, 
are  enijiloyed.  They  do  not  receive  extra  ])ay  for  teaching  (•rip])h'(i 
children.     Hot  lunches  are  furnished  without  cost  to  the  children. 

Transjtortation  ai)d  lunches. — Iloise-drawn  busses  are  supplied  by 
the  city  for  the  trans]>ortation  of  the  children.  Kaeh  hus  has  a  driver 
and  a  guard  or  attendant,  who  assists  the  •hildren  who  need  help. 

Physical  supervision. — The  school  nurse  inspects  the  chihiren  and 
visits  tlu'ir  homes.  For  actual  ortho]>e(lic  nwr  most  of  the  children 
go  to  the  dispensary  at  Lakeside  Hospital.  An  orthoj)e<lic  visiting 
nurse,  employed  by  l)oth  this  lios|)ital  and  Kainbow  (\)ltage,  a 
country  convalescent  hospital,  visits  the  homes  of  nniny  ]>n]>ils  at 
this  sciiool,  although  she  does  not  come  to  (he  school  itself. 

Sessiai}Ji  and  currimlum. — Sessions  are  from  n..'i()  to  3.  The  work 
ill  Ihis  school,  to  (|iiole  from  u  Icller  from  the'  assistant  stipeiiii- 
tendetil   of  schools  of  Cleveland    - 

in  nlioiit  iho  H.niiif'  as  wo  are  doin;?  in  othor  wliools:  Rcadinjj,  npollinp,  wTiliiiR,  arith- 
motir,  gonjjraphy,  hintory,  newinj?,  drowinp,  mnlHiriR  nimplo  nl)joct.s,  kiii(l<Ti»:krl«'n 
work,  miiflif,  nnfi  tryniiin^tirs.  Our  aim  in  to  rn.iko  th<vo  chilcircn  fee!  that  ilicy  aro 
doing  what  i  liildrfii  ordinarily  do,  and  living  the  uaturui  liiu. 
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I'he  liamlworlc  includes  sewing  instruction  to  a  point  where  the 
girls  are  able  to  make  dresses  for  themselves,  basketry,  some  weav- 
ing, and  the  making  of  simple  toys  and  pottery. 

A  census  of  all  cripples  in  Cleveland  has  been  made  recently  with 

a  view  to  discovering  in  what  occupations  they  can  best  earn  their 

living. 

DETROIT. 

The  city  of  Detroit  employs  two  teachers  for  special  classes  for 
crippled  children,  held  in  rooms  on  a  lower  floor  of  the  Clinton  School. 
The  building  was  remodeled  in  1910  in  order  to  provide  special  rest 
rooms  and  lavatories,  a  kitchen  and  a  dining  room  for  the  crippled 
children.  The  board  of  education  has  recently  purchased  a  site  for  a 
separate  building  for  the  crippled  children. 

The  total  number  of  different  children  enrolled  for  1915-16  was  76, 
with  67  as  the  highest  number  on  the  roll  at  one  time  during  the  year. 
There  are  three  teachers,  and  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  not 
often  more  than  23.  Each  teacher  of  crippled  children  is  paid  $200 
a  year  more  than  a  teacher  doing  similar  work  with  children  who  are 
not  crippled. 

Transportation  and  lunches. — Transportation  is  furnished  by  the 
city.  Carriages  w'ere  used  at  first,  but  in  1914-15  a  new  system  was 
adopted.  Since  that  time  the  children  have  been  taken  to  and  from 
school  in  the  police  patrols.  The  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Detroit  for  1914-15  (p.  134)  states  that,  "The  children 
enjoy  a  much  faster  and  safer  trip.  "  The  patrolmen  serve  as  attend- 
ants, and  the  superintendent  says  in  the  same  report  that  they  "have 
been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  trip  as  comfortable  and 
pleasant  as  possible."  Free  hot  lunches  are  served  at  noon  and 
crackers  and  milk  in  the  middle  of  the  morning. 

Medical  supervision. — An  orthopedic  surgeon,  appointed  by  the 
board  of  health,  examines  all  children  applying  for  admission  to  the 
classes  for  cripples,  and  visits  the  school  at  intervals  to  examine  the 
pupils  and  perform  small  operations.  The  school  nurse  gives  massage 
and  electric  treatments.  The  Detroit  Association  for  the  ^Vid  of  Sick 
and  Crippled  Children  supplies  crutches  and  braces  to  all  pupils  in 
need  of  such  help. 

Sessi&ns. — The  hours  of  the  sessions  are  identical  with  those  in  other 
public  school  classes  in  the  spring  and  fall;  but  from  November  until 
April,  the  classes  for  cripples  begin  an  hour  later  in  the  morning,  so 
that  the  children  need  not  Ica-ve  their  homes  so  early  in  cold  weather. 

Curriculum. — Tlie  curriculum  has  a  surprisingly  close  resemblance 
to  that  for  perfectly  sound  children.  There  is  more  attention  paid 
to  handwork,  to  which  all  of  the  children  give  at  least  half  an  hour 
every  day.     In  addition  to  the  usual  hand  processes  with  paper  and 
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raffia,  creditable  work  has  becii  done  by  some  of  the  ohlcr  chiUhcn 
in  knitting,  crocheting,  and  nig  making.  In  1915-16,  one  of  the 
teachers  tauglit  a  milhnery  class  for  girls.  Several  of  the  older  boys 
have  gone  for  one  day  each  week  to  another  public  school  building 
for  a  special  coui"se  in  manual  training. 

No  high  school  for  cripples. — For  the  first  time  since  these  special 
classes  were  formed,  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  was  completed  by 
two  crippled  children  during  the  school  year  of  1914-15.  They  could 
not  go  to  high  schot)l  because  none  of  the  high  schools  in  Detroit 
offered  the  special  facilities  needed  by  these  children.  The  director 
of  the  school,  in  her  report  for  the  year  1915-16,  states: 

^'e  earnestly  hope  that  in  the  event  of  our  having  a  new  building,  we  may  he 
able  to  establish  a  trade  school  where  these  older  pupils  may  learn  a  trade  by  which 
they  can  support  themselves  in  later  years. 

BALTIMORE. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  maintains  two  classes  for  crippled  children 
in  two  different  public  school  buildings.  The  city  also  supports  a 
class  for  cripples  at  each  of  the  three  private  institutions  for  cri])pled 
children  in  or  near  Baltimore,  the  Kernan  Hospital  and  Industrial 
School  for  Crip])led  Children,  the  Children's  Hospital  School,  and 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  School  and  Convalescent  Home  for 
Crippled  Cliildren  (colored). 

The  numbei-s  of  pupils  and  teachers  appear  in  tabular  form  as 
f(;llows,  in  the  report  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  Balti- 
UKire  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1916: 

# 

Teachers  and  piipils  in  the  schools  for  cnpplcs  at  Baltimore,  1915-16. 
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'i'lic  two  (lasspa  of  ])ublic  school  )iuildin«.';s  have  sessions  from  '.) 
a.  111.  (i)  L'  |).  HI.  Tlie  city  furnishes  a  ligiit  lunch  at  lO.IU)  and  a  more 
hearty  midday  nicid.  I  lie  cliildren  are  transported  beiwe(Mi  tl^ir 
homes  and  tlie  school  buihlings  by  automobile  ])atrols  fu^ni^Lled  by 
the  board  of  ])olice  commissioiiei"s,  but  marked  "School  Ambulance.'' 

The  <'liildrcn  range  in  age  from  0  to  ];}.  Most  of  them  do  work  in 
one  of  the  first  four  grades,  with  ])raclically  the  same  cun-iculum  as 
that  used  for  children  in  regular  school  classes,  e\cej)t  that  moro 
handwork  is  done,  including  basketry  and  wi'aving. 
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The  grade  classes  taught  h}'  pubhc-school  teachers  at  the  three 
institutions  cover  about  the  same  ground  as  those  in  the  pubhc 
school  buildings,  but  the  handwork  has  been  further  developed  at 
the  institutions.  At  the  Kernan  Hospital  school  a  special  teacher  of 
handwork  and  industrial  handicraft  is  employed  by  the  institution. 
Good  work  is  done  in  sewing,  lace  making,  rug  weaving,  basketry, 
chair  caning,  burnt-wood  w^ork,  stenography,  and  typewriting.  At 
the  Children's  Hospital  school  a  teacher  from  the  Playground  Asso- 
ciation, half  of  whose  salary  is  assumed  by  the  hospital  school, 
teaches  advanced  kindergarten  work,  basketry,  and  chair  caning. 

PRIVATE  DAY  SCHOOLS  FOR  CRIPPLES. 

An  account  of  pubHc  school  classes  for  crippled  children  in  the 
United  States  should  also  include  mention  of  one  school  whose  work 
is  semipHvate,  and  three  which  are  entirely  private,  because  these 
schools  were  pioneers  in  the  development  of  special  educational 
work  for  crippled  children  before  any  re;gular  public  school  classes 
were  opened. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Criiypled  and  Defomned  Children,  in 
Boston,  has  done  work  of  the  highest  order  in  the  education  of 
crippled  children,  both  in  grade  branches  and  in  industrial  classes. 
The  building  was  specially  constructed  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
modern  in  every  particular  and  has  all  the  ecjuipment  needed  for 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  crippled  children.  Its  classrooms  contain 
100  desks  and  seats  of  the  special  adjustable  sort.  Each  desk  is 
adjusted  at  the  beginning  of  the  3''ear,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
doctor  in  charge,  for  the  particular  child  who  is  to  use  it.  The 
capacity  of  the  school  has  recently  been  increased  by  the  erection 
of  a  building  for  use  as  an  outdoor  classroom,  which  is  a  model 
structure  for  its  purjjose. 

The  equipment,  which  is  equal  to  that  in  the  best  public  schools, 
inchides  slate  blackboards,  maps,  kindergarten  materials,  shop  sup- 
plies, and  machines  for  industrial  classes.  The  curriculum  closely 
resembles  that  of  graded  public  schools,  and  man}^  observers  of  this 
school  believe  that  its  teaching  standard  is  above  that  in  most  public 
schools.  Much  instruction  in  handwork  is  given,  including  clay 
modeling,  basket  making  and  cane  seating,  slo^'d,  needlework,  cob- 
bling, cooking,  typesetting,  and  printing.  There  are  also  special 
trade  classes  for  cripples  over  15  years  of  age,  Avho  give  their  entire 
time  to  the  work.  The  subjects  offered  at  present  are  needlework, 
proof  reading,  printing,  basketry,  and  chair  caning. 

The  children  are  transported  in  busses,  and  free  meals  are  pro- 
vided at  noon,  as  well  as  lunches  in  the  middle  of  the  morning.  A 
nurse  is  in  constant  attendance  at  the  school  and  visits  the  homes 
of  the  children  on  Saturdays  and  during  the  summer  months.     Visit- 
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ing  phj'sicians  watch  over  the  physical  condition  of  the  cliilih'on  and 
the  nurse  carries  out  their  instructions,  seeing,  also,  that  the  children 
go  frequently  to  the  various  orthopedic  dispensaries  at  which  they 
arc  being  treated.  Tliis  school  has  a  long  waiting  list  and  consitl- 
erablo  time  occasionally  elapses  before  a  vacancy  permits  admission 
of  new  applicants. 

TJie.  Crippled  Children's  East  Side  Free  School,  of  New  York,  is  a 
private  organization,  owning  its  land  and  building.  The  school 
formerly  financed  all  jDhascs  of  its  work,  but  the  grade  teaching  is 
now  supported  by  the  city  board  of  education,  which  furnishes  the 
school  equipment  and  pays  the  teachers.  The  classrooms  accom- 
modate about  200  children  and  the  number  registered  is  never  below 
the  full  capacity.  There  are  1G3  desks  and  chairs  of  the  special 
adjustable  variet}',  and  33  kindergarten  chairs.  All  grades,  from 
the  kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade,  are  included.  Classes 
are  held  on  regular  public  school  days  from  9  until  2.30.  The  teach- 
ing very  much  resembles  that  in  other  public  schools. 

The  private  organization  maintains  the  handwork  and  industrial 
classes,  and  a  workroom  for  adult  cripples  where  needle  crafts  of 
all  sorts  are  carried  on.  Thirty-six  girls  and  women  earn  from  S3 
to  Slo  per  week  in  this  workroom.  The  school  has  recently  begun 
a  very  promising  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  box  making  as  a 
trade  for  bo3'S. 

The  private  organization  also  supervises  closely  the  ph\-sical 
health  of  all  children  in  the  ])uilding.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
windows  are  kept  open,  and  tlie  air  is  good  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  A  visiting  orthopedic  surgeon  hoKIs  weekly  clinics  at  the 
school.  An  assistant  surgeon  and  a  trained  nurse  assist  in  the  ad- 
justment of  braces,  application  of  plaster  dressings,  and  other  treat- 
ments. For  more  important  operations  the  children  are  sent  to 
various  hospitals.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  staff  of  nurse  maids, 
all  the  children  have  ])aths  at  the  school  twice  each  week.  'I'hcre 
wen^  9,703  baths  recorded  for  one  school  year,  and  150  visits  were 
paid  to  the  homes  of  the  eliildren.  A  summer  home  at  Oakliurst, 
N.  J.,  houses  about  120  children  at  a  time  during  Jul}'  and  Allgu^'(. 
Kaeh  child's  stay  varies  from  two  to  eight  weeks. 

llie  Jiltinelan<J(r  Iiuhititrial  School  for  Crippled  Children,  in  New 
York,  represents  a  combination  of  private  activities.  The  New  York 
(/hildren's  Aid  Society  furnishes  the  building  mid  pays  the  tea(^h(M"s 
of  grade;  chusses.  The  Brearly  League  mjiiiilnins  iiiduslrial  classes. 
I'usses  an>  ]>rovide(l  b}-  another  private  gift. 

Tlie  iiiiililing  i.s  .somewhat  old-fashioned  mid  has  no  elevator,  i'nr 
tills  reason  l\w  classes  are  arranged  on  a  uni([ue  basis.  The  (-hildren 
ai)l<'  to  <'.liml)  stairs  easily  are  a'^signed  to  the  scc'ond  floor;  the  others 
remain  i>n  the  hrst  lloor-.     The  two  grade  classrooms  are  nmch  like 
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country  schools;  each  includes  work  in  all  the  eight  grades.  Regular 
class  work  lasts  from  9  until  12  on  the  five  school  days  each  week. 

In  the  industrial  classes  the  girls  learn  all  kinds  of  needlework,  in- 
cluding fancy  stitches.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  school  is  its 
jewelry  class  for  boys,  taught  by  an  expert  jeweler  from  a  high-grade 
shop.  The  boys  work  on  a  two  years'  apprenticeship  basis.  Tliey 
pay  no  tuition  and  receive  no  pay,  except  for  occasional  pieces  made 
to  order  outside  of  the  short  hours  of  the  trade  class,  from  9  to  3. 
The  boys  are  taught  both  the  making  by  hand  of  artistic  pieces  and 
the  machine  processes  which  they  need  to  know  in  order  to  secure 
positions  in  a  regular  commercial  jewelry  shop. 

The  WiUiam  H.  Davis  Free  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children, 
in  New  York,  is  a  private  charity,  offering  kindergarten  and  grade 
instruction  under  two  teachers.  A  wagonette,  with  driver  and  nurse, 
transports  the  children.  They  are  at  the  school  from  9  to  4  and 
receive  a  free  hot  meal  at  noon.  The  girls  are  taught  needlework, 
including  the  making  of  many  fancy  articles.  A  few  of  the  older 
boys,  with  a  former  pupil  of  the  school  as  teacher,  have  designed  and 
made  artistic  pieces  in  carved  wood  and  tooled  leather.  The  school 
has  a  summer  home  at  Claverack,  N.  Y. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  IN   SMALL  CITIES  AND  IN  COUNTRY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  crippled  children  is  fortunately  small  in  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  children  going  to  school  in  any  community,  and  separate  classes  for  cripples 
are  possible  only  in  fair-sized  cities.  Not  many  towns  with  a  ]jopuIation  lees  than 
10,000  have  need  of  a  special  class  for  cripples,  unless  the  town  has  a  hospital  which 
takes  orthopedic  cases.  Nearly  every  town  has  some  cripples,  however,  and  anything 
that  the  individual  teacher  can  do  to  induce  such  children  to  come  to  school  and  to 
make  their  time  in  school  comfortable  and  profitable  is  a  real  contribution. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  i)ractical  ways  in  which  any  grade-school  teacher  can 
make  it  easier  for  the  one  or  more  crippled  children  who  may  attend  her  class.  In  the 
first  place,  she  can  arrange  to  give  such  children  a  shorter  school  day  by  letting  them  go 
home  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  earlier  than  the  other  pupils.  I  f  the  school  has  classrooms 
on  more  than  one  floor,  the  principal  should  assign  to  rooms  on  the  first  floor  all  crip- 
pled children  who  can  not  climb  stairs  safely. 

The  teacher  should  give  to  each  crippled  child  a  seat  not  attached  to  the  floor, 
especially  if  the  child  wears  a  brace.  It  is  usually  easier  for  a  child  wearing  any 
apparatus  to  take  a  comfortable  position  if  his  seat  is  movable.  If  some  particular 
child  is  badly  crippled,  a  teacher  can  sometimes  induce  the  board  of  education  to 
purchase  an  adju.stable  seat,  or  charitable  people  in  the  town  can  be  persuaded  to 
buy  a  wheel  cliair  for  him.  If  the  school  has  any  couch  or  cot,  a  crippled  <  luM  may 
benefit  by  brief  rest  periods  sjient  lying  down. 

It  is  usually  not  diflicult  to  arrange  for  the  child  to  bring  his  lunch  to  school.  If 
the  child'.y  i)arent8  are  poor,  the  teacher  can  often  in  some  quiet  way  secure  a  gift 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  provide  milk  or  other  nourishing  food  as  an  addition 
to  the  child's  lunch.  If  the  child  can  not  walk,  perhaps  the  teacher  can  persuade  a 
neighbor  boy  to  bring  the  cripi)le  in  his  e.vpre.ss  wagon  or  some  tradesman  who 
drives  by  the  child's  home  may  be  willing  to  take  him  along. 

If  the  teacher  will  permit  a  crippled  <  liild  to  do  a  large  amount  of  handwork,  she 
will  (iml  his  intere.-)t  unflagging.  A  child  who  can  not  run  or  jump  is  often  unusually 
skillful  with  his  hatids. 

Many  of  these  siiggf'stions  do  not  cunctMii  the  dulies  for  whose  discharge  a  leacher 
iH  commonly  engaged,  but  most  teachers  do  not  slop  wilii  the  letter  of  their  agreements. 
The  greatest  service  that  can  be  rendered  by  an  iiittlligont  iiiid  sympathetic  teacher 
(o  the  ociasional  cri|)pled  child  in  her  class  is  one  that  can  not  be  easily  tabulated. 
Her  irieiiilly  intercut  will  keep  up  his  courage,  especially  during  |>eriods  of  illne.sa. 
Her  champion.Mhip  may  prevent  other  boys  from  calling  the  cri|)iile  names  and 
treating  him  with  though  tle.s-s  cruelty.  If  the  teacher  can  jiossibly  find  time  to  become 
well  ac<|tiaintcd  with  the  crippled  child's  mother  and  xwt  his  home  frcfiuently.  she 
can  often  Ih'Ij)  his  j)hysical  cure  by  suggesting  ojicn  wimlows,  by  advising  more  whole- 
Bomo  food,  and  by  urging  early  hours  for  going  to  bed.  There  is  scarcely  any  limit 
to  the  influoncc  a  tf-aclicr  may  excrciso  upon  the  develo|>ment  toward  useful  citizen- 
ship of  a  crippled  child  who  might  otherwise  grow  uj'  de]iendeut  uj'on  hie  family  or 
upon  charity. 
•16 
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RECORD  CARDS  USED   IN  NEW  YORK. 

Hospital  record  cards. — When  the  department  of  physical  training  first  took  charge 
of  the  physical  welfare  of  crippled  children  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  some  official 
record  whereby  the  school  life  of  these  children  might  be  regulated  according  to  the 
plan  of  treatment  required  by  the  orthopedic  surgeon  of  each  child.  This  has  proved 
to  be  the  essential  basis  for  all  recommendations  for  the  kind  and  amount  of  both 
physical  and  mental  work  the  child  can  do. 

Department  of  Education — City  of  New  YorTc. 

EECOED  CARD  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 


Name Born. 

Family.  Given. 


Address  No Street Floor. 

Name  of  teacher 

Bchool Borough Date  entered Class.. 

EECOMMENDATION.S  FOR  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

For  improving  posture , 

•  For  alert  response — control 

For  physiologicalresults 

Scat  games 

■  Quiet  games 

Active  playground  games 


Exercises  indicated— Gymnastics. 


Games. 


Exercises  contraindicated. 
Name  of  pupil 


Family.  Given. 

Hospital Physician 

Diagnosis Date 

Treatment — Mechanical  appliances 

Should  the  child  be  in  hospital  ? 

I  f  not ,  is  .  .he  physic-ajly  able  to  attend  school  ? 

Should  .  .he  be  placed  in  a  class  with  physically  normal  children  ? 

Is  the  disea.se  active  at  present  ? Date 

Should  ..he  be  permitted  to  climb  stairs? No.  flights 

Chorea Cardiac  disease Vision Breathing Hearing. 


Class  record  of  physical  icclfare  of  crippled  children. — Thi.s  card  was  originated  for  the 
use  of  the  class  teacher  in  order  that  the  medical  record  on  the  hospital  card  might  be 
transcribed  in  terms  applicable  to  schoolroom  activities.  The  physical  and  mental 
effort  of  each  pupil  is  governed  by  the  diagnosis  and  recommendations  on  the  card. 
The  physical-welfare  card  was  tried  by  way  of  experiment  last  year  with  success.  The 
principals  find  it  helpful  as  a  reliable  record  of  the  children  in  their  classes  for  cripples, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  principals  who  have  had  the  greatest  experience 
with  those  classes,  it  is  one  of  the  best  record  cards  for  such  purpose  now  in  use. 
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P.  S. 


Boro. 


Form  P  t  2. 
..Teacher. 


THE  CITY  OP  XEW  YORK. 

[Class  record  of  physical  welfare  of  crippled  children.] 
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. Departmnn of  Phy.iical  Training. 


Ixtrge  record  cards  for  crippled  children. — In  the  sriporvision  of  the  pliysical  wt'lfaro 
of  crippled  children  much  valuahle  and  helpful  data  oonrernin):»  them  ha.s  heen 
obtained.  In  order  that  thi.s  may  be  kej)t  systematically  fur  the  benefit  of  each  (  hild, 
the  largo  physical  record  card  of  the  department  of  physical  training  waa  originated. 
Hie  records  on  this  card  are  entered  entirely  by  this  department  and  Gled  at  the  ollice 
for  reference. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOL  CLASSES  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 
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APPENDIX   C. 


COST   OF   SPECIAL   CLASSES    IN    CHICAGO  AND   CLEVELAND. 

CHICAGO. 

ExipendUures  for  public-school  classes  for  cripples.^ 

Toaclicrs'  salaries $14,  905.  00 

Educational  supplies 30().  45 

Lunrhea 2,  300.  00 

Transportation 24,  930.  00 

40,441.45 

Per  capita  cost: 

Teachers'  salaries 51.  24 

Educational  supplies .  IfJ 

Luucliea 7.  96 

Transportation 86.  26 

145.  56 

CLEVELAND. 

Ezpendilures  for  public-school  classes  for  cripples  for  three  successive  school  years.' 


Year. 

I  on  of 

iiKstriu-- 

tiun. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Per  capita 

cost  of 

iustruclioD. 

1913  14 

».i,2»)2.K4 
5,644.38 
6,588.89 

117 
11.5 
127 

$44. 98 

1014   15 

49.  US 

1915-10 

•44.00 

•  Sec  Kcf)ort  of  Siifiorinlcndcnt  of  Schools  for  l'J15-16,  p.  80. 


«  Idoin,  i-t..  .07,  149. 
•  I'cr  <:iplta  cost  for 


1915  10  when  reckoned  on  average  monthly  curollmcut  instead  of  on  registration 
wuo  $ \H.40injlead  of  Ui. 
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